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CuaPrer XIV. 


AT THE ‘RISING SUN.’ 


MONG the many industries that languish during the winter 
months—though, like the sleep of the dormouse, without sug- 
gesting any great public catastrophe even in case it should never 
revive again—is that of the Turf tout. When the season of ¢ trials’ 
is over, no longer does he lie concealed in the blooming gorse, ap- 
prehensive of the horsewhip, or, note-book in hand, listen to the 
‘seven-stun jock’ as he indiscreetly prattles of how the Sister to 
Cunigonda took her ‘ gallop’ that morning ‘in her clothes ;’ he 
leaves the thymy down, the springing turf, the carol of the very 
earliest lark, the breezy call of incense-breathing morn, and 
becomes—it is the nearest approach, perhaps, to his romantic 
summer life of which circumstances permit—the deputy waterman 
to a London cabstand. In most cases, such as that of Dick Dart- 
moor, the neighbouring public-house affords him some supplement- 
ary income; he is its commissionnaire, or odd man, and ready for 
any office of general utility, whether it be to summon soft music 
in the persons of a band of nigger minstrels, or to expel by force 
of arms (and legs) any guest who has taken more than is good for 
him—or rather, for the good of the house. 
Besides these two appointments, Dick Dartmoor had a vested 
interest in the fashionable arrivals and departures in the neigh- 
bourhood; whenever 2 cab, as often happened, was sent for 
from Hybla Mews, he would accompany it to the residence of 
the hirer in a sort of ex-officio capacity, and insist upon being 
employed to carry down luggage to the vehicle, at a sliding tariff 
of charges which varied, according to the determination of cha- 
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racter of the involuntary employer, from sixpence a parcel to a 
pint of ale in.all. There had been a time in Dick’s hot youth 
when, in the late autumn, he would hang on the outskirts of the 
London railway stations, and, fixing his eye upon some cab laden 
with Paterfamilias’ luggage from the seaside, would gird up his 
loins and run it down to its destination, on the chance of being 
paid for assisting to unload it. Of course, like marriage, it was a 
mere lottery, but with more excitement and even desperation about 
it; for to thread crowded streets, as well as cross them, at six miles 
an hour, with the gaze fixed upon a quick-going ‘four-wheel,’ is 
trying to the nerves. The prize, of course, was a short journey and 
lavish payment. The blanks (which were more numerous) were 
excursions to the extreme suburbs, and an observation from Pater- 
familias at the end of them to the effect that he wanted no ex- 
traneous assistance, or even an irritable reference to the nearest 
policeman. 

But these delights had long ceased for Dick: his breath was 
far too short for such expeditions ; and his lost strength had but a 
poor substitute in the subtlety that enabled him to select all the 
lighter packages and to leave the trunks and boxes to the more 
Atlantean shoulders of the cabman. Indeed, in the secret history 
of this poor fellow there was a blank, or interregnum, of 
at least two years, which he had spent in much harder labour 
than has been described, in consequence of his having taken 
an article straight from a cab to a pawnbroker’s, and disposed 
of it for what it would fetch. Far be it from me to say that 
Dick’s morale had been injured by this experience; I would not 
for any money make a reflection so injurious upon the society and 
discipline of Her Majesty’s prisons as that suggestion would 
imply ; but it had done Dick no good. He came out of gaol— 
just as many people come out of church—neither the better nor 
the worse for it; but it had introduced him to some queer com- 
panions, the existence of whom was unknown to the proprietor of 
the ‘ Rising Sun,’ or he would, perhaps, have trusted Dick even less 
than he did—which was not much farther than the public bar of 
his establishment. 

For the most part, Dick stood outside its swinging doors, like 
the Peri at the gate of Paradise, looking very dry and wistful, and 
with a straw in his mouth. But all of a sudden there came a 
change for the better in Dick that surprised everybody and 
astor:nded those. who knew him best. He appeared: one morning 
in November at ihe:* Rising Sun’ without his haybands and ina 
complete suit of second-hand clothes. To say that the neighbour- 
hcod of Hybla- Mews was ‘ thrown into a state of intense excite- 
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ment’ (as :it would have been over a mere murder) is much. to 
underrate the effect of this phenomenon. Ingenuity was taxed 
to the uttermost to account for it. . The landlord, who was a wit— 
and suffered for it in slenderness of custom—declared that Dick’s 
aunt must have died and left him a million of money. The idea of 
such a sum in connection with Mr. Dartmoor was humorous enough, 
but nothing in comparison with the suggestion of his having pos- 
sessed a female relative: he had notoriously never had_a mother 
—a father, of course, was out of the question—and much less an 
aunt; nor could the Heralds’ College itself have traced relationship 
for him with any member of the human family. He was as much 
a waif and stray, poor wretch, as the straw in his own mouth. 
Another, but scarcely a wilder, theory was that Dick had drawn a 
prize in the great Hamburg Lottery (of which a prospectus had 
once been dropped in the bar-room), and was the proprietor of a 
castle on the Rhine, with its feudal rights; while a third and the 
most popular solution of the problem was that he had lamed some 
‘ public favourite’ in his stable at a crisis, and had been munifi- 
cently rewarded for that service by a grateful employer. 

To all these suggestions, which were made with much frankness 
in Dick’s presence, he only returned a cunning look and a wink of 
his left eye. His eyes, which, perhaps, had once been bright 
enough, had now the appearance of having been boiled, whereas 
the rest of his countenance bore obvious traces of theoven. It had 
been baked, just as the faces of ladies of fashion are said to be during 
the operation of enamel; only in Dick’s case it was, of course, by 
some process of nature and not of art, and certainly with no view 
to being made ‘ beautiful for ever.’ Dick had been always plain, 
not to say repulsive, to look at, but in his second-hand clothes he 
looked infinitely worse than ever. So incongruous was their effect, 
that the youngest policeman in the force would have said ‘he has 
stole ’em,’ while the student of human nature would not have hesi- 
tated to add, ‘ after having murdered, under circumstances of pecu- 
liar atrocity, their original proprietor.’ 

Perhaps it was that the inhabitants of Hybla Mews were neither 
students of human nature nor policemen, or it possibly may, have 
been because Mr. Dartmoor had not only clothes but money in the 
pockets of them, that the opinions of his neighbours were much 
more charitable. Some of them even began to remember that 
they had always thought there was something sterling about Dick 
(which there never had been in any sense), and had prophesied his 
rise in the world. To do Mr. John Rutherford justice, he was not 
among these blind admirers of success ; but, on the other band, he 
accepted its results so far as to drink with Mr. Dartmoor when- 
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ever that gentleman asked him so to do, and these invitations 
had of late become frequent. 

Mrs. Rutherford observed with alarm these visits of her husband 
to the ‘ Rising Sun,’ and she distrusted his new-found host even 
more than she disliked his hospitalities; but in trivial matters, 
such as beer and purl—which is gin and beer—‘ honest John’ took 
his own way and disregarded counsel. 

One evening in November Mr. Richard Dartmoor pushed his 
liberality to the verge of profuseness by inviting Mr. Rutherford 
to supper at the ‘Rising Sun.’ The entertainment was given in 
the ‘ private room,’ an apartment cut off from the bar by a wooden 
partition that reached nearly to the ceiling, and which was reserved 
for visitors of distinction. Although John was his only guest, the 
repast was not only plentiful but magnificent. There was soup, in 
the form of tripe; calves’ liver by way of entrée, and for the pitce 
de résistance a bullock’s heart. His guest was fond of what he 
was wont generically to describe as ‘innerds,’ and Dick had con- 
sulted his taste. ‘Sweets’ were rather disregarded bythe habitués 
of the establishment, but its chef had a way of stewing whelks that 
was considered perfection, and on this occasion he outdid himself. 
After the whelks the happy pair applied themselves to whisky, 
tobacco, and conversation upon the topics of the day. After an 
exhaustive discourse upon the merits of Artemis, the question arose 
as to what sum her ‘stable’ was likely to net by her if she should 
‘ pull off’ the great stake ; and from that the talk naturally glided 
to pecuniary matters in general. 

‘It’s a great thing, let me tell you, Mr. Rutherford,’ said Dick, 
stretching out his legs and thrusting his hands into his pockets—- 
which was now a favourite trick with him: it pleased him to find 
they didn’t come through—‘ it’s a great thing to have a hatful of 
money.’ 

‘I have no doubt of it whatever,’ answered his companion, 
expelling a huge column of smoke, and watching it rise to the 
ceiling with much apparent interest. ‘ As for myself, I have often 
had the hat, but never the shiners.’ 

‘Well, I have, returned Dick. Here he leant forward and added 
in a mysterious whisper, ‘ Now, what would you say if I said I had a 
matter of—well, I won’t say how much—to do as I like with ?’ 

‘Tf you don’t tell me how much, how can I know what to say ?’ 
answered John, not disputatively, but with the quiet air of a man 
who feels that logic is on his side. 

‘ Anyhow, I’m rich, Rutherford,—that is, as compared with 
what I was. That’s something, ain’t it? Now, what do you say 
to that?’ | 
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‘Well,’ replied John, wishing to be polite, and certainly to 
avoid giving expression to any uncomplimentary surmises upon 
this point, ‘I say it’s a rum go.’ 

‘ Yes, it is, Mr. Rutherford ; and what makes it a still rummer 
go is this, that I have the power of making things very comfort- 
able for somebody else—let us say yourself, for instance.’ 

‘ Well, you’ve done it,’ said John, waving his hand round the 
apartment, in which the fragrant stuffing of the bullock’s heart 
still mingled with the aroma of the whisky: ‘ you have made me 
most uncommon comfortable.’ 

‘ Pooh! that’s nothing, man,’ returned the other contemptuously, 
* to what I can do for you, and what I mean to do, if you only show 
a grain of gumption.’ 

‘ Ah, that depends,’ replied John, either from natural modesty 
or from the remembrance that the sagacious Sally had often denied 
to him the quality alluded to. 

‘To begin with, there’s a five-pound note, my man, which I 
have been told to hand over to you by one the colour of whose 
money you have seen already.’ 

John took the note—-not without some excitement—and held it 
up against the light of the two candles which graced the board. 

‘The water-mark seems all right,’ he said. 

‘Of course it’s right: everything is right as the Capting does, 
you may take your oath: he’s a gentleman, he is, every inch.’ 

‘It seems, so indeed,’ said John assentingly, after having quite 
satisfied himself of the genuineness of the article in question. 
‘ And what am I to do for this pretty bit of flimsy ?’ 

‘Nothin’, said Dick triumphantly, and crossing his legs; ‘ it’s 
yourn for good and all: and no questions asked.’ 

‘Then tell the Captin, with my love,’ said John, putting the 
note in his pocket, ‘that I shall be happy to do the same work for 
him on the same terms as long as he lives.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it won’t be quite that,’ returned Dick ; ‘ but it is very 
little more in the way of work, and it will be a very great deal 
more in the way of wage.’ 

‘How much ?’ inquired the other. 

‘A matter of a hundred pounds.’ 

‘ That’s a long figure,’ observed Mr. Rutherford, blowing not 
only the smoke but a considerable quantity of the air of his lungs 
into space. 

‘Yes, and the money down,’ continued Mr. Dartmoor: ‘ none 
of your promises to pay, nor bills, nor such-like, but twenty notes 
like that, paid into the palm of your ’and!’ 

Mr. Rutherford looked at his hand, as if in some doubt as to 
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whether it was a fit receptacle for sucha sum. ‘And the work, 
Mr. Dartmoor ?’ said he, after a long pause. ‘What is the trifling 
service as I am expected to do for the Captin for the wage?’ 

“It’s merely to stop your keb in a certain place, and then drive 
on again.’ 

‘Then I'll take the mare out—because she’s a jibber, and will 
do it forty times and think nothing of it,’ replied John cheerfully. 
* You may count on that little matter as settled.’ 

* Now, don’t be a fool, Rutherford: be serious,’ argued Dick, 
with some irritation. ‘It’s not a joking matter, let me tell you, 
nor anything like it.’ 

--*I beg your pardin,’ said honest John with gravity. * I thought, 
from what you said about the thing being so very trifling, that it 
was a bit ofa joke. It ain’t thieving, is it?’ 

*Hush—h!’ said Dick, holding up his finger, and glancing 
apprehensively towards the top of the wooden partition; ‘ don’t 
never use such words as that. Do you think I’d ask an honest 
man: like you -to do anything agin the law? I’ve too much 
regard for you, Mr. Rutherford-—and for your missus.’ 

‘Tl tell her,’ said John, ‘ what you so kindly say, and likewise 
all about it.’ 

‘What! You would not be such a fool as that, surely?’ 
exclaimed Dick in unmistakable alarm. ‘ Why, that fi’-pound- 
note was give you in order, whatsumever happened, and whether 
you proved game or not, as you was to be mum about it.’ 

* Then there was a little work to do for it, after all, Mr. Dart- 
moor, if it was but to hold my tongue?’ observed John, with the 
air of a discoverer. ‘ Well, that ain’t easy work for some people— 
but fortunately it is forme. I'll never say a word, I promise you, 
whatever happens.’ 

*I know’d it, Rutherford: I know’d you were a right good 
fellow,’ said Dick soothingly. ‘ Now, the fact is this: we wants 
you to help us ina little bit of fun—that’s the best way to put it 
—in a little bit of fun—with Mr. Helston.’ 

‘Ah, indeed!’ said John. ‘ What ladies and genelmen call a 
practical joke, eh ?’ 

‘Just so, old fellow. The Capting knows Mr. Helston; is, 
indeed,-a sort of friend of his ; so, you see, it’s all upon the square. 
You drives him o’ nights to Moor Street now and then, don’t you ?’ 

‘ Yes, I drives him to Moor Street.’ 

* And on again, after that, to Paulet Street?’ 

‘I does.’ 

‘ Between them streets, and not much out of your way lies, 
Grain Place, don’t it—a very quiet sort of spot ? 
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‘Grain Place? And “not much out of my way,”’ returned the 
other musingly. ‘ Well, if it was a hordinary fare, Mr. Dartmoor, 
as was going between Moor Street: and Paulet Street, and wanted 
to callin Grain Place, I should stick on somethin’ extra.’ 

* Of course you would, Mr. Rutherford. Still, as a matter of 
fact, it ain’t out of the way—it’s in the way.’ 

‘Well, yes, I have druv through it occasionally,’ admitted 
John, ‘ on these very trips.’ 

‘Just so. Now, the next time you go to Moor Street, after 
having given me the office—I mean as to which night it will be— 
just you stop in Grain Place on your road to the City. Ill give 
you the number of the house another time.’ 

‘ And what am I to do when I do stop ?’ 

* Nothin’; everything will be done by other people. There 
will be some friends of Mr. Helston waiting for him there.’ . 

‘And for what he has got with him in the keb, I suppose ?’ 
suggested Mr. Rutherford slowly. 

‘ Perhaps: that’s neither here nor there. You’ve got nothing 
to do with that. It’s a dark night: the snow is falling, perhaps : 
your horse falls lame, or you fancy he does, just opposite that 
very ’ouse—it’s merely a coincidence. Your fare suddenly finds 
himself in the hands of his friends, and he goes indoors with 
them to make a night of it. What have you got to do with 
that? Nothing. You have only to stop your keb in a certain 
place—and then go on again. And you will be paid a hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘And you think that story will satisfy the police, do you, 
when Mr. Matthew Helston is missing, and they come to me to 
make inquiries?’ inquired Mr. Rutherford, sucking at his pipe, 
as his custom was when deeply moved, and staring fixedly at his 
interlocutor. ‘It seems to me that I shall be the first. one 
took up.’ 

‘Why, what had yow to do with it? You will say that Mr. 
Helston went in of his own accord, like, into the house in Grain 
Place, and of course you did not notice the number.’ 

‘It’s too risky by half, Mr. Dartmoor.’ 

‘ It’s not: there’s not a hap’orth of risk about it. Just turn 
it over in your mind.’ 

There was silence for a moment or two, during which Mr. 
Rutherford gave himself up to reflection. ‘And when he comes 
out,’ he resumed grimly, ‘when Mr. Helston comes out, do you 
think my story about his having gone into the house of his own 
free-will will shape with his ?’ 

‘He never will come out—that is,’ added Mr. Dartmoor, 
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perceiving the other to draw his legs in rather quickly, ‘ not to 
harm you. He will never be let out till he promises that; and, 
as I’ve heard you say, he’s a man of his word.’ 

‘Yes, Dick,’ observed Mr. Rutherford, speaking with great 
gravity, ‘ he’s all that, and much more beside. He’s an open-handed, 
good-hearted gentleman, as I have known for years, and known 
nothing but good of him. He has always a kind word for a poor 
man, and he comes from the same place as I comes from down in 
the Midlands.’ 

‘ That’s very interesting,’ answered Dick, endeavouring to show 
his appreciation of this touch of local pathos; ‘and, mind you, all 
that will help you to make him less suspicious of you, and inclined 
to believe your tale. Perhaps you could contrive to appear a 
little drunk that night, which would account for your mistaking 
things.’ 

‘ Mistaking the Captin and Co. for his friends, you mean, and 
his being dragged into their house for a genteel invitation ?’ 

* Just so, and also for your forgetting the number,’ suggested 
Dick. 

* Poor Master Matthew!’ said Mr. Rutherford, soliloquising ; ‘it 
don’t seem a very nice return for his kindness to me, does it? 
It was his wife’s father, Dick—though he was a parson and a 
beak—as got me out of my poaching trouble down yonder— 
mostly, I think, for Miss Isabel’s sake as was.’ 

‘Oh, cuss his wife’s father!’ cried Mr. Dartmoor, with sudden 
exasperation at the introduction of so extraneous a matter. ‘Who 
ever heard a human cretur’ not in liquor go on in this way? 
We ain't a-going to lock his wife’s father up in Grain Place, 
nor yet his wife.’ 

‘No, that’s wheer it is, Dick,’ answered the other quietly. ‘If 
his wife—that’s Miss Isabel as was—was to be with him it would 
not be so bad for either of ’em. For they two are one, they are, 
just as the parson puts it, and no blooming lie. It would break 
her heart, it would, I do believe. For she’s a tender plant, and 
she’s just had a baby-boy, which don’t go far to strengthen her. 
Ever since that child come, Master Matthew he’s another man: 
more bright and cheery like, and yet more loth than ever to leave 
his home o’nights. What! she to be all alone there, with her child, 
a-waiting for him—through all the winter night—and not to see 
him after all! No, Dick, I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘Well, 1 am darned! Of all the milk-and-water chaps that 
ever kep a keb you are the wishiest-washiest! Just because a 
womun in the course of nature, and being married, happens to have 
a baby-boy, you : 
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‘ No, Dick, no,’ interrupted Mr. Rutherford apologetically, ‘ it is 
not that. For my part, I don’t hold with babies in a general way ; 
but Mrs. Helston, when my wife was down with fever, and all the 
Mews fought shy of her, thinking it was scarlet-—which it only was 
to lock at, not to ketch—she used to come every day (because of 
old times, she said, when her mother was tended by Sally’s down 
at Tarlton), and never without something good to eat or drink for 
my poor missus; and No, Dick, I ain’t such a blackguard as 
you—though she tells me I soon shall be—and I can’t oblige you 
in this little matter—I can’t indeed.’ And with that ‘honest John’ 
rose from his chair and put his hand out for his sou’-wester. 

‘ Rutherford,’ cried Dick, rising too, and laying his hand upon 
the other’s wrist, ‘don’t throw a chance like this away, which will 
never happen to you twice. You are acting under a mistake, I see: 
you thinks there will be murder done.’ 

‘Thinks!’ answered John contemptuously; ‘I knows there 
will. Master Matthew will never give up them diamonds for the 
asking—save with his life.’ 

‘Mr. Rutherford,’ cried Dick, standing with his back against 
the door, ‘I have deceived you. It was only natural I should 
try to get the work done cheap—such a little work it seemed, 
too, and such great pay. But the Capting said two hundred 
pounds—not one. One hundred pounds for stopping your keb, 
and another for driving on agen.’ 

‘Oh, he did, did he?’ returned the other coolly, as he folded a 
woollen comforter about his neck—for the weather without was wet 
and cold. ‘ Well, that of course would have made a difference, had 
my mind not been made up from the first to have nothing to do 
with it. I don’t blame you, mind, but only the Captin. There are 
some folks as is born foolish, while others fuddles themselves 
arterwards with constant nips.’ 

To this injurious and, to say truth, somewhat ungrateful speech, 
his host for a few moments replied nothing, but simply stared at 
his departing guest in a sort of imbecile despair; then a gleam 
of intelligence lit up his sodden face. ‘John Rutherford,’ he said, 
shaking his foretinger at the other—or rather pointing it, for it 
shook of itself—‘ I know why you won’t join us. You're a deep 
un, you are, and all the deeper because you talks so smooth and 
looks so shallow.’ 

‘ Well, what is it?’ said John, smiling, either in acknowledg- 
ment of this compliment, ér at some inward thought which tickled 
him. 

‘Well, this is it: you are arter them diamonds yourself, my 
man.’ 
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‘ T have been arter ema good while, Dick, in the sense of sitting 
behind ’em on my ’ansum.’ 

‘I don’t mean that; you mean to have ’em independent of us. 
If you'll take a friend’s advice, you'll drop that game, John 
Rutherford :. it’s a dangerous one.’ 

‘ Still, nothing ventur nothing have, Mr. Dartmoor,’ replied the 
other coolly. 

‘ And yet, when we ask you just to stop your keb and then drive 
on again, you talk of the risks! Let me tell you that those risks is 
nothing—nothing—to the sartin death you'll run upon if you cross 
the Capting in this matter, for he’s set his heart on it.’ 

*I’m very much skeared of him, Dick—very,’ returned Mr. 
Rutherford cheerfully. ‘I trembles when I thinks about him— 
which perhaps you'll kindly say to him, with my humble duty. But 
I knows a better trick than to run my head against a prison-wall for 
his sake for 2007. | As for my own intentions in this here matter, 
I do confess P’'ve thought about them diamonds a good deal. I’ve 
| thought they’d become my missus (for one thing) most uncommon ; 
| only it would excite suspicion in the Mews if she were to wear ’em 

in the verander ; and what would be the good of them to her if she 
| couldn’t ? I’ve thought as they’d sell for a pretty penny, on which 
I could myself retire from business, and keep a man to drive me out 






i in my own keb. I’ve thought on ’em in all sorts o’ shapes and ways ; 
i but what I never have thought of, Dick Dartmoor, is of getting 
| them diamonds, at the risk of life, and limb, and liberty, for Captin 
Langton; or, to put it plainer, of pulling the chestnuts out of the 
fire for a dratted monkey.’ 
‘ And the fi’-pun-note, and the supper as you have been a-tucking 
into?’ suggested Mr. Dartmoor with honest indignation. 
‘The supper, Dick, you led me to understand was friendship’s 
offering ; I am sorry you did not tell me as it was at the Captin’s 
expense, because it would have spared me—especially over them 
i beautiful whelks—the sense of a pussonal obligation. As to the 
fiver, I once heard my missus read out of a book about somethin’ 
being the pledge o’ secrecy; and it’s been paid me to hold my 
tongue. If it’s any satisfaction to the Captin, you may tell him 
that itll come in most uncommon useful.’ 
| With that and a pleasant nod and a smile, which spoke of 
fulness and content, Mr. John Rutherford took his leave of his 
would-be benefactor. But once in the street a change came over 
i his homely features. ‘I know’d it would come to this,’ he mur- 








mured, ‘sooner or later, as I told Master Matthew himself—it 
stands to reason as them diamonds must be collared.  “ Then 
why,” says he, “has it not been done already?” ‘ Well,” says 
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I, “ what’s everybody’s business, you know, is nobody’s business.” 
And then, though I don’t know why, he said, “ That’s good, though 
an old one,” and began to laugh. It’s no laughing matter now; 
that dratted monkey, us I called him (though he’s a sight worse 
than that), means business, if ever it was meant. Well, I mean 
business too, and the Captin’s fiver comes handy for starting it.’ 
He walked on talking to himself at intervals, but always with great 
gravity. ‘They says as they’re worth 25,000/. I wonder how much 
they’d run to at the pop-shop? No need arter that to drive a keb, 
nor even to be a Captin. It’s a sight of money, any way.’ 


CuHapPTer XV. 


A SOUL’S REBELLION. 


However reticent Mr. Rutherford had shown himself to Mr. 
Dartmoor with respect to Master Matthew’s affairs, tle information 
he had supplied to him was correct enough: there had been a 
little addition to the household in Cavendish Grove, which for the 
time, it was true enough, had made ‘another man’ of Matthew. 
This change for the better had not, however, been due to thie 
ac‘ual arrival of the baby-boy, whatever bliss that might have 
conferred upon its mother. As a rule, unless there is some landed 
property depending on their advent, which would otherwise pass 
into hands but ‘little more than kin and less than kind,’ babies do 
not fill the heart of man with rapture. They have to develop a 
little in the way of gristle, if not bone, and become a little less 
subject to indigestion’s airy wing, before the male parent!takes to 
them. Matthew’s satisfaction arose mainly from the safety of his 
wife, about which he had long been devoured with anxiety: she 
was so very slight and delicate, and looked so like a child herself, 
that the troubles of maternity might well have been lobked for- 
ward to with apprehension. She had got over them hot only 
bravely (which was to have been expected), but, as the moniély nurse 
observed (who was a person of experience), in a highly ereditable 
manner. 

At first Matthew had grievously grudged the hours he had to 
pass away from her at the office; but as he always found her glad 
and smiling on his return, and getting quite strong and well, 
as she assured him, his apprehensions gradually vanished. As to 
the baby, it was not only the idol of its mother, but worshipped 
by Aunt Amy, and had received marks of allegiance from Uncle 
Stephen himself. In its scarlet and mottled stage it had‘ not 
escaped that gentleman’s sarcasm (who had even ventured to com- 
pare its somewhat pappy and perilous consistency to that of a 
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poached egg); but as days went on it chanced to ‘ take notice’ for 
the first time by encircling Uncle Stephen’s little finger with its 
tiny fist, whereby it established its supremacy. 

How strange it is that almost all of us, however humble our 
social position, ascend at the beginning of life a throne which is 
likewise an altar, and rule at least one fellow-creature with un- 
disputed sway! How few of us, however fortunate, can ever win 
our own way into the hearts of others as it is thus won for us by 
the kindly force of Nature! Alas! how soon she tires of us, or even 
grows wnkindly, and makes that very love she caused to be showered 
upon us in our youth a source of bitterness through sad com- 
parison ! 

We have said that for a time Matthew Helston’s habitual me- 
lancholy was dissipated by this ray of sunshine, but it was only for 
atime. It is the misfortune of some folks that they cannot look 
on the bright side of things, nor even take those ‘ short views’ 
which the philosopher has so judiciously recommended. As the 
days went on, and his late source of anxiety was removed, or grew 
remote, another took its place. This was no less than the proba- 
bility of the severance of his connection with Mr. Signet, which, 
if it really happened, would throw him on the wide world again 
with an added responsibility on his shoulders in the person of the 
little new-comer, and with not even the hopes which had once been 
entertained in Madge to buoy him up. He kept, of course, this 
fear from Sabey and the rest, but it began to haunt him, and not, 
it must be allowed, without reason. 

Ever since that piece of information respecting Mr. Frank 
Barlow had been given by him to Mr. Signet, that gentleman’s 
manner towards him had changed for the worse. He never, it is 
true, alluded to the cause, but Matthew knew the cause as well as 
though he had set it forth in writing. Nothing at the establish- 
ment in Paulet Street was now done as it should be done by his 
‘ confidential agent,’ whose refusal, moreover, to act as such except 
for the few remaining weeks of the year was openly and repeatedly 
referred to. 

Circumstances might arise, his employer once frankly told him, 
in case of Matthew’s persistent refusal to perform that Moor Street 
errand, that would compei lim to make a change in his establish- 
ment as at present constituted—the meaning of which periphrasis 
was, of course, plain enough to Matthew, and shadowed forth his 
dismissal. It may naturally be said that, being in such straits, it 
would have been but common prudence on Matthew’s part to with- 
draw his objections and offer to continue his attendance on Lady 
Pargiter. But, in the first place, though Sabey had taken no harm 
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in other respects from her recent trouble, she had become exceed- 
ingly nervous, and had expressed her satisfaction that with the end 
of the year these untimely excursions of her husband were to cease. 
‘Tam never quite happy in my mind,’ she said, ‘ when you are away 
from me now, love; and in these winter nights especially I am 
always picturing something terrible as having happened to you. 
If I drop off to sleep, I have dreadful dreams of you; and if I lie 
awake, I lie in fear.’ 

She had never been affected in that way before; and though 
doubtless she had disliked his absence on those very expeditions 
much more than she pretended to do, she had accepted the neces- 
sity of it with cheerfulness, as she did all other trials. But now 
that she had been promised a relief from this trouble, it would be 
a disappointment indeed for her to have to face it anew. More- 
over, Matthew had reason to suspect that, even should he waive 
his objections to perform the service in question, some other 
cause of disagreement with him would be soon discovered by 
Mr. Signet; in which case he would have humiliated himself, 
and, what was worse, made his wife wretched, with nothing 
gained. 

It was not without reason, looked at from bis own standpoint, 
that Mr. Signet had become what the vulgar term ‘ nasty’ in these 
latterdays. Twice since that entertainment at Cedar Villa, which 
had begun so hopefully for him, passed so delightfully, but ended 
so disastrously, had he made a call in Cavendish Grove, and on 
each occasion had Miss Thurlow been denied to him. He knew 
she was at home now, in attendance on her sister; but it seemed, 
or so he was informed, that Mrs. Helston was too indisposed to 
dispense with her presence upstairs. He had received the kind 
regards of the ladies from the gracious lips of Uncle Stephen, but 
that had by no means contented him. He resented such behaviour 
extremely, and, as we have seen, had begun to take it out of his 
subordinate in consequence; not, however, from any personal ill- 
will to him, but with a vague intention (as he did not hesitate to 
express it to himself) of putting the screw on. His nature, by this 
time at least, was not a generous one, and he had an idea that by 
making things uncomfortable for Matthew he might by pfessure 
win him over to his own views with respect to his sister-in-law. 
He quite believed that she was engaged to this Mr. Barlow; but 
a young lady's engagement was in his eyes by no means irrefrag- 
able, but rather of a conditional nature, dependent on whether any- 
thing better should turn up or not. And he was quite sure in this 
case that such a contingency had happened. He even persuaded 
himself that a wrong had been done to this beautiful and accom- 
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plished young creature, who, ignorant of the world and of her own 
merits, had been permitted too hastily to accept the attentions of 
an attorney in a small way of business, when, had she been given 
time, so much more splendid a future would have awaited her—and, 
in fact, still did so, if he could only get the opportunity of inform- 
ing her of the fact, which was at present so persistently denied 
him. 

Matthew Helston’s character has indeed been ill portrayed if it is 
imagined that any amount of ‘squeezing’ could mould it into the 
direction desired by Mr. Signet; but unhappily the squeezing did 
nevertheless affect it. It reawakened all the old bitterness of 
thought which, since those days of no employment and groundless 
trust in Madge, had been in abeyance, and which of late the tender 
associations of home had lulled to rest. How monstrous and 
abominable did it seem that he and his dear ones should lose their 
means of livelihood through this man’s caprice, or because he was dis- 
appointed in an audacious expectation! How unjust it was that his 
skill and diligence should be denied employment—for his gloomy 
mind, like the shadow of the event itself, pictured the blow as 
in act to fall—while Dulness was clothed in plenty, and Idleness 
revelled in excess ! 

Ignorant of the sting that drove him, it was with amazement 
that Mr. Durham heard his nephew utter sentiments with respect 
to the rights (or wrongs) of property, over their nightly pipes, which 
shocked philosophy itself, and were altogether out of harmony with 
tobacco. At the time, indeed, he thought nothing serious of them, 
but set them down as little jets of radical spleen, rising from a 
natural and indeed an hereditary source, the springs of which 
chanced to be at somewhat higher pressure than usual; but it was 
fated that the time should come when’ their expression had a 
deeper significance for him. One occasion, when Matthew, de- 
scending from the abstract to the concrete, inveighed against Lady 
Pargiter and her diamonds, was destined to recur with especial 
force. ‘* Why, my dear Matt,’ Uncle Stephen had lightly answered, 
‘if Mr. Signet only heard you talk, so far from wishing you to 
continue the custodian of this treasure, he would be afraid 
of your dropping it into the river at high water, to spite her lady- 
ship.’ 

‘Nay, that would be to flout Fortune herself,’ answered 
Matthew grimly. ‘If I took the diamonds, it would certainly not 
be to enrich Father Thames with them. Good Heavens!’ he con- 
tinued, rising from his seat, and pacing the little room excitedly, 
‘how strange it seems that half a dozen of these sparkling stones, 
which are now useless, or the cause of quarrel, or only serve to 
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make more hideous the woman that wears them, would:in worthier 
hands be competence and comfort; might realise the dreams of 
science, or 4 

‘Or furnish the dreamer,’ put in Uncle Stephen slily, ‘ with 
wholesome though compulsory employment for ten years at least, 
and with the lease of a cell in Portland, exquisitely clean, and 
with hot air upon the most improved system.’ 

‘That is indeed another view of the question, and of course 
the more practical one,’ admitted Matthew; and no more was 
said upon the subject ; but Mr. Durham noticed that his nephew 
was more silent even than usual that evening, and looked like 
one consumed with some monopolising thought or gnawing 
care. 

In Sabey’s presence, however, and in Amy’s, Matthew’s brow 
was always clear ; and indeed it was very seldom that he ‘ showed 
his seamy side,’ as he himself was wont to term his dissatisfaction 
with the world and its arrrangements, even to his uncle. 





CHarter XVI. 


HIS LAST EVENING. 


Fripay, the 4th of December, in the year of which we write, was 
remarkable for its extreme cold. No snow fell on that day, but 
much had fallen during the previous week— and where it fell, even 
in town, save for the ministrations of the street scavengers, it lay ; 
for it froze so hard that the wind could get no hold of it; and the 
wind, denied its usual horse-play, went about like a roaring lion, 
seeking out other mischief. To most of us, in London, such incle- 
ment weather matters little ; neither our work nor our pastimes 
are carried on in the open air; and, whatever the sailor may have 
retorted to the landsman concerning falling chimneypots, it is not 
so dangerous to walk the streets on windy days as to sail the seas. 
Four-wheeled cabs and omnibuses may have their disadvantages, 
but they are not liable to be blown over; while the underground 
railways afford a still greater sense of security. Locomotion, 
therefore, goes on as usual, the interruption of which is our only 
serious public calamity. An unusually keen and boisterous day is, 
in fact, rather hailed by the general public than otherwise, for it 
affords humorous incidents in the thoroughfares and a topic: of 
conversation—which is a desideratum always—by the bright winter 
fires at night. 

No doubt the little household in Cavendish Grove would bave 
enjoyed their dinner as much as usual, despite the wintry blast 
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that howled without and tore through the leafless gardens at the 
back as though there had been no walls between them, but for the 
sense that one of their number was doomed that night to face its 
power. He had already conveyed Lady Pargiter's diamonds to 
her that evening, in order that she might wear them at a great 
ambassador’s ball, and at three in the morning it would be his hard 
fate to fetch them again, for deposit in Paulet Street as usual. 
Moreover, he had a severe cold upon him, though he thought little 
of that—as it was his habit to think little of all physical ailments 
—and concealed its existence as much as possible. 

On the other hand, it was a great satisfaction to his wife to 
reflect that this was the last time he would be dragged from home 
at these untimely hours, since Lady Pargiter, it was understood, was 
going into the country for Christmas, and the new year was to free 
Matthew from such unpleasant errands. Moreover, what was a 
source of satisfaction to all was that, for the first time since the 
arrival of the ‘little stranger,’ Sabey herself was present at the 
family meal. She was bright and merry, and looked well, though, 
as Uncle Stephen averred, ‘ more like a piece of eggshell china than 
ever ;’ that is to say, she had that exquisitely delicate air which 
belongs to some women of her type, and is especially noticeable 
after the troubles of maternity have been recently surmounted. 
Amy, too, was looking her best and brightest, which may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Frank Barlow made one of the 
party. Itis probable he had not been informed of Mr. Signet’s 
recent attentions—or attempts at attentions; but if he had, it is 
certain that they had in no way discomposed him. He narrated 
with some humour a scene in the law courts that morning, arising 
out of a case (we may be sure) in which Bates and Barlow (his 
senior partner was Bates) were concerned for the fortunate party. 
They had been long endeavouring to obtain a certificate in the 
Court of Bankruptcy for a certain client of theirs whose failure in 
the shipping trade had been something more than disastrous. Their 
chief hope had been in the deafnessand absence of mind of the Judge ; 
but until that morning the keenness of the opposing creditors’ 
legal adviser had been such that no opportunity had been offered 
them. Perceiving their enemy to have gone out to lunch before 
‘the Court’ rose for that purpose, they had seized the favourable 
moment for their application. Their counsel rose and explained 
as briefly as possible how his client had lost his money through the 
foundering of the ship Paramatta—averred by some to have been 
scuttled, but whose loss he, of course, described as a visitation of 
Providence. But for the Paramatta, his client would have still 
been rich and respecled: but for the Puramatta, this application 
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— humiliating to such a man to have to make—would never have 
been necessitated. The Judge, eager for lunch, only half-hearing 
what was said, and dazed with the frequent mention of the name 
of this unhappy vessel, inquired suddenly, ‘Does Mr. Paramatta 
oppose ?” 

This was the question, if only another name had been sub- 
stituted, of which of all others the counsel was most appre- 
hensive. 

‘The Paramatta is a ship, my lord,’ he was obliged to 
murmur. 

‘I don’t ask what he is,’ exclaimed the Judge irascibly ; ‘I ask 
does he oppose ?’ 

‘Mr. Paramatta does not oppose, my lud.’ 

‘ Very good ; then your client may have his certificate.’ 

So when the counsel for the opposition came in from lunch 
they found themselves checkmated. At this narrative (as savour- 
ing somewhat of sharp practice) Amy was so much more shocked 
than amused, that Mr. Barlow had to explain that the device was 
entirely the affair of the barrister’s, and could have had no place 
in the instructions from his attorneys, which were always as pure as 
the driven snow; but on some lively badinage arising from Uncle 
Stephen and the rest upon that point, Amy was found to be ‘ re- 
tained’ on Mr. Barlow’s side. 

Perhaps nothing is a greater proof of the harmony of families 
than the occurrence of humorous conflicts, devoid of all ill-nature, 
among them, and in Cavendish Grove they were very frequent. 
Matthew bore his part as best: he could in them, but of late the 
shadow of calamity had been heavy on him, and it grew, like the 
creeping palsy, with every hour. 

When that evening was over, and Uncle Stephen had left him 
after smoking his usual pipe, and ‘ light after light went out’ in 
the house, ‘and he was all alone,’ his heart became very heavy. 
Notwithstanding that in some respects he was of a morbid dis- 
position, he would have scorned the idea of being affected by any 
mere presentiment of evil; but on this occasion, when the echo of 
Sabey’s silver laugh, and of his uncle’s robuster mirth, had died 
away, a despondency far greater than usual took possession of him. 
He did not even lift, as he was wont to do, the decent pall which 
covered his beloved Madge, but sat, with pipe in mouth (un- 
conscious that its ashes were cold), his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and his thoughts vaguely wandering into the future, that for him 
held no resting-place of liope. Presently, long after midnight, 
and in a lull of the tempest that still reigned without, he heard 
Uncle Stephen’s footsteps overhead. Thinking the old man might 
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be ill, he took a candle and went softly up to his bedroom door and 
knocked, only to find Mr. Durham shivering in his shirt, and 
endeavouring to find a passage in Aschylus by the feeble flame of 
his night-light. 

‘I am sorry to have alarmed you, my dear Matt,’ he said, 
‘but this passage haunts me, and my chief motto in life is, 
“ Always verify quotation.”’ 

As he went back Matthew looked into his wife’s room, and 
found her sleeping, with the child clasped -lovingly to her bosom. 
It was a comfort to him to find her thus lapped in bliss, and as un- 
conseious of the melancholy that consumed him as of the kiss he 
gently pressed upon her brow. How he envied her the faith and 
hope that never failed her! How he envied Uncle Stephen that 
freedom from genuine care that could admit of so artificial a 
solicitude as a doubt about Aischylus! Amy, too, was doubtless 
dreaming of her lover. 

At a little after two o’clock, when he was about to prepare for 
his expedition, the front-door bell rang, and he found to his 
surprise that the cab had come for him. He scarcely ever failed 
to hear the noise of its wheels beforehand, and the wind that 
night blew from the south-east, a quarter that would have carried 
it to his ears. The reason of this unwonted silence was not far to 
seek: the snow had recommenced to fall, and the whole earth 
already lay in its white close-fitting shroud, while the wind howled 
over it like a mourner. 

‘A bitter night, Master Matthew,’ said the cabman, descending 
from his perch and flapping his arms like a penguin. 

Well, it’s the last, John, that we two shall be abroad in 
together. Come in, and have a glass of whisky before you start.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir, I don’t mind if I do,’ which was John’s 
phrase for acceptance of hospitality of that nature. When the 
liquor was produced and his glass filled, ‘ Here’s good luck to you, 
sir,’ he said. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Matthew, not scornfully, but a little grimly. 
If the prayers for his welfare of some under that roof should avail 
him not, John’s wishes were not likely to do so. 

«And good luck to our trip,’ added the latter as he took his 
second draught, which emptied the glass. 

‘Do you, then, anticipate ill-luck ?’ inquired Matthew carelessly, 
because some reply seemed to be expected of him, rather than 
because he felt any interest in his own question. Though perfectly | 
simple and without pride—though he had so keen a sense of self- 
respect—he had always some difficulty in-getting on with men of 
Rutherford’s class. 
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‘Oh no, sir, not I; but since, as you say, it is our last trip, 
and nothing has yet gone wrong with us, it must happen to-night 
or never.’ 

‘I see. There is your cigar, John.’ As Matthew Helston turned 
to enter the cab he looked up at the window above (as it was his 
habit to do), and to his surprise perceived a light there; the 
curtain was half-withdrawn, and a face could be half-discerned, 
endeavouring, as it seemed, to pierce the snowy veil of the night. 

He understood at once that it was his wife, who had been 
awakened by the unaccustomed ringing of the bell, and was 
straining her eyes to see the last of him. He kissed his hand, 
though she could see him not, and, entering the vehicle, was 
driven off. 

Her faithful face watches the cab till the falling snow shuts it 
out from her view; then, with a sigh, succeeded by a smile, as her 
glance falls on her still sleeping babe, she returns to her pillow, to 
rest, pure soul, while rest she may. 

To Matthew, on his road to Moor Street, nothing happens ; 
but as his driver opens the cab-door for him to descend, the handle 
catches Mr. John Rutherford’s coat, which thereupon, falling open, 
discloses in his breast-pocket the butt of a pistol. But of this 


Matthew, full of thought of Madge and misery, sees nothing, and 
goes in. 


CHapter XVII. 


THE VIGIL. 


Ir is five o’clock in the wild winter morning, and Matthew 
Helston has not yet returned home. The thing had happened 
once before, and only once; but that it had happened is a source of 
inexpressible comfort to Sabey as she lies awake and listens in the 
darkness for the wheels of hiscab. She hears, however, nothing save 
the fitful rushes of the wind, and between them the monotonous 
beat of the small timepiece on the mantelpiece, and the gentle 
breathing of the infant on her arm. It is weary work this lying 
awake and listening, even when we are sure that what we wait 
for will surely come at last; but if we are not sure, if every 
moment renders us more anxious and less sure, then indeed is it 
weary—and wearing. By the time the little clock had struck the 
half-hour with harsh pitiless click, Sabey is in a fever of fret and 
worry. He has never yet been so late as this. To lie any longer 
inactive and a prey to nameless terrors is now a torture beyond 
her powers to bear; so she gently rises, taking the most careful 
pains even in that moment of suspense and dread—for it has come 
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to that—not to wake the sleeping babe. Good Heaven! what could 
have kept him? In winter, as a rule, balls do not last so long as 
in summer-time ; and even if Lady Pargiter had tarried to the last, 
and got home at four, Matthew should have arrived by this 
time. Even now, however, with her usual thoughtfulness for 
others, Sabey forbears to communicate her fears to her sister, 
whose bedroom is on the floor above, and, wrapping her dressing- 
gown around her, creeps downstairs softly into the dining-room. 
She entertains the glimmer of a hope that her own clock may be 
wrong—have gained an hour or so in the night—and that the one 
in the parlour, regulated by Uncle Stephen himself, and a pattern 
of punctuality, will show her that she is mistaken in the time 

The pattern of punctuality points to twenty minutes to six, and 
her sinking heart grows sick within her. 

What a night it is for him to have been out so long in, and 
with that cold upon his chest ! And how ill he will be, poor fellow! 
That is her best thought. What she thinks more frequently, but 
dare not dwell upon, is that ‘something dreadful’ has happened to 
him in connection with the diamonds. She knew that he always 
carried a revolver with him on such expeditions; but thieves 
might carry them likewise, or that very instrument of his defence 
might have been wrenched from his grasp and used against him. 
If anything serious had happened John Rutherford would, of 
course, have come to the Grove with tidings of it, if he could; 
but he, perhaps, had shared his employer’s fate. 

Standing at the parlour-window on the ground-floor, from which 
she had put aside the shutters, she stared out into the blank dark 
street, ever and anon passing her hand across her forehead, as 
though to sweep away from her brain these thoughts, too ter- 
rible searcely to be realised, or even to be born of sober reason. 
Without a thought of self, she pictured herself a widow, and the 
little one above stairs, for whose cry she was mechanically 
listening throughout this agony, as an orphan. And then again 
she would upbraid herself for having so little faith in the goodness 
of God as to entertain such ideas. 

Similar calamities, however, happen, and happen every day; . 
and similar hours of unspeakable anxiety and woe are spent by 
thousands of the frailest and the most innocent of His creatures. : 
With or without cause, they are equally wretched while they last ; 
and well is it for those who can do more than ‘ faintly trust the 
larger hope’ that hereafter there will be amplest compensation 
for them. Though but half-clad and straight from her warm bed, 
Sabey did not feel the intense cold that on the window had set its . 
mark in exquisite crystals; but there was a chill at her heart 
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beyond the power of frost to create, and, alas! with no ‘ numbed 
sense to heal’ its pain. Thus she stood like a white statue, her 
face pressed against the pane, but with eyes that burnt with 
anxious flame strained eastward, till the church clock—its every 
stroke a knell for her—clanged six. 

‘He is dead, he is dead!’ she murmured hoarsely as the iron 
notes died away. ‘O Matt! dear Matt! I shall never see you 
more !” 

But though she spoke so despairingly, despair had not seized 
Sabey yet. Matters had, indeed, become very serious. It was no 
longer possible to suppose that Matthew had merely been delayed 
by the late hours of Lady Pargiter. But from seriousness to hope- 
lessness is a long step; and after that one bitter cry wrung from her 
by the sharpness of her woe, she turned from thought to action. 
She had at least—what many a poor soul has not—friends and 
counsellors in her wretchedness, albeit incapable of plumbing its 
depth. It was curious how, during that terrible hour of love’s 
anxiety, thoughts of what people felt and thought about her 
Matthew had flitted across her brain. Amy loved him, she knew, 
and perhaps of all people next to herself understood his character ; 
and Uncle Stephen’s affect‘on for him was indisputable. But even 
he, in her view, did not estimate him—his guilelessness, his gentle- 
ness, his love of justice, and his unmerited misfortunes and disap- 
pointments—as he deserved. Amy and she alone knew the value of 
that treasure which perchance she had lost. As to outside folks, in- 
cluding even Mr. Barlow himself, she well knew that they altogether 
failed to understand, and therefore to appreciate, him. His thought- 
fulness (not for himself, Heaven knew), his silence born of it, and 
his reserve, induced by the failure of his expectations, was by them 
set down to moroseness of disposition; they thought him dissatis- 
fied without cause, and proud, yet destitute of self-reliance. Hints 
had been openly dropped to this effect, which at the time had only 
aroused her scorn, but which if uttered now would, she felt, arouse 
her hate. There had been no man like her Matthew, nor ever 
would be, now that he was gone. 

For the moment, however, all these thoughts had passed 
away. 

‘ Amy, dear Amy—something has happened——’ she cried, ina 
broken but far from tearful voice, as she stood beside her sister’s 
pillow. 

‘Something happened? Not to the child?’ exclaimed Amy, 
roused at once, and leaping from her bed. 

* No,’ answered Sabey fiercely, for that question had been gall 
to her. What was the child compared with its father ? 
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‘To Matthew.’ 

‘Great Heaven! what? Oh, Sabey!’ Amy did not waste time 
as she said this: she was putting on her things—not as Lady 
Pargiter did, but with unimaginable quickness—yet all the time 
regarding her sister with the keenest sympathy. 

‘ He has not come home, and it is six o’clock.’ 

‘Is that all, darling? He has been detained, perhaps, by the 
weather.’ She moved rapidly to the window and looked out. ‘See 
how fast it snows.’ 

‘Snow would not keep him.’ 

‘Nay, but the cab; even John Rutherford’s horses are but cab- 
horses ; and if the horse has broken down they could not get another, 
of course. He will be here presently, depend upon it.’ 

Sabey had had this hope in her mind before—for what contin- 
gency, good or bad, had it not entertained ?—and had dismissed it ; 
but such i is the wondrous power of human sympathy, that the repe- 
tition 9: it from Amy’s lips seemed to afford her comfort. 

‘It is possible, dear Amy, but not probable. He would have 
come,in any case, even on foot, to relieve our anxiety.’ 

Of which, dearest, he knew nothing,’ put in Amy quickly. 
‘How could he know? He would naturally imagine you to be 
asleep, as. I was—selfish wretch that I am—instead of being 
awake, as I should have been, toconsole you. Have you been long 
up, darling ? You feel very cold.’ And upon her unresisting and, 
as it seemed, unconscious frame, she wrapped a second dressing- 
gown. ; ara 
..£No—yes. I don’t. know how long—it seems an eternity.’ 

__*My poor Sabey! How shocked Matt will be when he comes 
to find you have been so troubled about him!’ 

‘Oh, if he would only come!’ cried Sabey, dropping into. a 
chair and rocking herself to and fro. ‘If he would come, ill :or 
with a broken limb, that I might tend and cure him—if anyhow 
he would only come !’ 

‘He will come, Sabey. Be of good heart. Look, it is getting 
light, and with the morning, let us hope, he will arrive, It is 
only reasonable to suppose it, since if 

‘Amy,’ cried Sabey, starting up, ‘1 cannot stand this any 
longer. I shall go to Paulet Street and learn the worst.’ 

‘The worst! Why take so sad a view of things? It is not 
like your good sense, Sabey, nor has it sense at all. The lage 
in Paulet Street will not be open.’ 

‘There are always people in the house,’ said Sabey, fingering 
her clothes irresolutely, and with that anxious, listening air pon 
her face that never left it for an instant. af 
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‘ Yes, but they will know nothing of Matthew. He has told us 
what he does, you know: how he lets himself in with his latch- 
key, and puts the diamonds into the strong-room ——’ 

‘Ah, the diamonds!’ cried Sabey, throwing up her hands. 
‘ They have killed him for the diamonds.’ : 

‘My dear Sabey, who have killed him? How can you—can 
you distress yourself with such monstrous thoughts? Have they 
killed John Rutherford also, then? And if so, do you think we 
should not have heard of such terrible things by this time? I grant 
that you have cause for anxiety ——’ 

‘I am in doubt,’ said Sabey as if to herself, and without taking 
any notice of this appeal, ‘whether to go to Paulet Street or to 
Hybla Mews. It is possible, as you say, that at Mr. Signet’s 
place they may know nothing; but Mrs. Rutherford——’ 

‘ There, again, dear,’ put in Amy quickly, ‘ if Sally thought there 
was anything wrong with her husband, would she not have been 
here by this time? He has not come home, of course, any more 
than Matthew, yet her mind does not instantly fly to robbery and 
murder. As to your going out in this weather, it would be perfect 
madness ; and besides, what would Matthew say should he come 
home and find you gone? But, if it would be the least satisfaction 
to you, I will go off to the Mews at once, and Uncle Stephen will, 
I am sure, go to Paulet Street.’ 

‘Eh ? what ?—who is talking about me?’ cried a wheezy voice 
below stairs, for the women were still in Amy’s room. ‘ What the 
deuce is the matter? I have got such a bronchitis, thanks to the 
poet Atschylus, last night, that I can scarcely speak; but I can still 
hear.’ 

‘ Then he can’t go,’ whispered Sabey. ‘ Don’t ask him, I entreat 
of you. It won’t hurt me—nothing can hurt me so much as doing 
nothing.’ 

‘Hush! Frank will go, of course, said Amy. Then, raising 
her voice: ‘ Poor Sabey is in a most dreadful state about Matthew’s 
not having come home, Mr Durham.’ 

‘ Not come home?’ wheezed the old gentleman. ‘ Why, what 
time is it?’ 

‘It is nearly six o'clock.’ 

There was a pause, during which they well understood that 
Uncle Stephen was looking very serious. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing. It’s thisinfernal weather. The horse has 
slipped up, or can’t get along; or “ honest John,” as you call him, 
has taken an overdose of whisky to keep the cold out. Matthew 
will be home by breakfast-time, trust him. Tl just put on my 
clothes and see about it.’ 
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The two women looked at one another, far from reassured by > 
Mr. Durham’s speech. The tone in which he spoke, making 
every allowance for his bronchitis, seemed to belie his words. The 
old gentleman evidently thought ill of the matter. 

‘ Now, Sabey,’ said Amy, with tender earnestness, ‘all you have 
to do is to remain here with your child, and hope for the best ; it is 
your duty to your husband, who would never forgive us if we suffered 
you to do anything rash or come to harm on his account. I will 
go next door and let Frank have word that he is wanted imme- 
diately.’ 

‘ He will never let you go to the Mews,’ sighed Sabey, still with 
her listening air. ‘Hark how the wind blows; and the snow is 
falling thicker than ever.’ 

‘et me? There is no one who has the right to prevent me, 
answered Amy, lacing up her thickest boots. ‘ You are my sister, 
and Matt is my brother, just as though he were my own flesh and 
blood. To him of all men I owe loving service: I shall not fail 
him, Sabey.’ 

She would not fail him: no one who could read faces, and 
had caught sight of hers, so ready and steady, so tender and true, 
could doubt of that. 


‘ Heaven bless you!’ exclaimed Sabey, throwing her arms about 
her sister’s neck, and bursting for the first time into a passion of 
tears. ‘My darling was always fond of you, Amy.’ 

‘Don’t, don’t,’ cried the other earnestly; ‘do not let us unnerve 
one another. What love can do shall be done for Matt. Only, we 
will take Frank into counsel first, because he has a good head, and 
will tell us what is best to be done.’ 


(To be continued.) 





An Ola Chateau in the Ardennes. 


O’er all there hung a cloud of fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.—Hoop. 


A Few miles from Dinant- 
sur-Meuse is the Chateau of 
Véve-Celles, deserted some 
years ago, while still habit- 
able, by its owners, for no 
apparent reason, unless it be 
because of the obscure yet 
fatal doom which has seemed 
to follow the fortunes of 
those who dwelt within its 
massive old walls. 

e had driven there on 
our previous visit to Dinant 
along the road beside the 
lovely Lesse ; but now it was 
proposed only to follow this 
route as far as Chateau 
Walzin, and from thence to 
take an adventurous and 
almost unfrequented way 
through meadows and across 
rivers, so as to get the best 
possible idea of the scenery 
of the Lesse. 

Fording rivers in a cumbrous char-d-banc, with four horses, 
seemed at first a hazardous proposal, but we were assured there was 
no danger. 

The appointed morning looked heavy, and threatened rain— 
one of the party said she hoped there might be a storm when we 
got to Véve, as she should like to see lightning flash and hear 
thunder roll through the deserted old rooms; others demurred 
about weather—but the bright organiser of the expedition was 
hopeful and determined, and at ten o’clock the char-d-bance drove 
up to the door of the Hotel of the Golden Head. 
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We were nine, and there was some little delay in arranging 
the party to the best advantage. Our youngest lady and our 
three gentlemen were artists, and the other young lady was a poet. 
It was therefore necessary to distribute these gifted personages 
among our more matter-of-fact selves so that we might glean a 
little inspiration by the way. 

Finally two of the artists placed themselves on the front bench. 
Another—a quiet, philosophic individual—chose the driver as his 
compagnon de voyage ; our fair. young muse perched herself on the 
high seat at the back, perhaps—who shall say ?—to be nearer the 
clouds. However, she had a steady, middle-aged companion, our 
fourth artist; so we felt that she would not be allowed to take an 
aérial flight ‘while wrapt in visions high.’ After all, four prosaic 
middle-aged ladies found themselves vis-d-vis in the centre of the 
carriage, supposed to be the safest place for the quietest and dullest 
part of the company. I am, however, inclined to think that they 
enjoyed themselves very much, in their own way. 

Jim, the favourite dog of one of our artists, a loveable and 
most sagacious beast, a black-and-tan Dachshund, divided his 
time between the river and the carriage. 

Then the genial, dignified landlord of the hotel, surrounded by 
his daughters, wished us a prosperous journey, and we drove out of 
the courtyard. The drive out of Dinant along the beautiful 
grey-green Meuse, with its lofty falaises crowned with trees, and 
the pretty town nestling into the side of the grey rocks, was as 
pleasant as possible, and we seemed also to be a cause of great 
admiration to the townsfolk. Soon we had passed. through the 
cleft in the huge, dark cliff called Roche-d-Bayard, and, parting 
from the Meuse where the Lesse joins it at Anseremme, ’ we 
followed the course of this lovely Belgian river, perhaps the 
loveliest of any_in the Ardennes, with the exception of the Am- 
bléve. 

The: valley is narrow; our road runs close beside the river, 
within hearing ofits Beegeat song, only screened from it by 
slender-stemmed trees. : Through these we see the wooded hills, 
opposite, rising to ‘some height; every now and then great grey 
rocks show among the green leafage. 

Qverhead the trees nearly meet-; long bramble arms stretch. out 
from the hedge on the right, and some of us have. to. duck and 
bit so as £0 keep.our hats on. 

he day has cleared’: there is no hepe of a dnodesthecan at. la 


Vare,. and the sun comes streaming. warmly down. upon: us, for the 
lane we have ‘been following-ends suddenly beside the Lesse, which 
has here made so ‘abrupt a a.qurve that perforce we must, cross. it. 
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The stream is.deep and. strong. to-day ; in a dry season. it, Ane 
shallower, our driver says. 

However, our four horses flounder into it willinale, and we. are 
soon dragged up to the top.of the opposite bank. Jim swims.gal- 
lantly across, and evidently enjoys his bath ; we clatter over a narrow 
bridge with an exquisite view up and down the river, in. which. the 
bushes marvellously reflect themselves. Here is a change-of scene. 
We are in a green meadow, purpled with autumn crocus; and 
circled half-way round with huge grey crags. Up the side of some 
of these are trained pear-trees, for there-is a chateau near at hand 
belonging to a rich banker of Brussels. A little way on, the trees 
that clothe the base of the grey rocks have already changed colour, 
and over them the crags sally forward in grand, round projections 
like the entrance towers of a baronial castle. 

Soon after this we reach the mill of Walzin, standing at the 
head of a broad weir, down which the water rushes—a sheet,..of 
silver foam—into the birch-bordered pool below. 

The river here divides into three, and a little way on a_per- 
pendicular ridge of red-brown rock rises abruptly from the dark 
water, crowned by the Chateau de Walzin. 

Some of us left the carriage, and were ferried Slowly over 
the smooth dark stream that circles round the rocks: it is a weird, 
mysterious place, the water so deep that no measuring-rod has 
ever been found long enough to reach to the bottom ; and in the 
rock :itself is:a cavern many feet in depth, which can only be got at 
from the water. High overhead, looking down from the .very 
verge of the cliff, of which it seems a part, into the glassy. blagk- 
ness, below, is the castle. 

Rock caverns are frequent through the Walloon country ; " 
sometimes they are of large extent, as the grotto of Han sur Lesse 
and others. They have been much explored and discussed, and in 
some of them have been found fossil remains, bones of antediluvian 
animals, and also human bones and skulls said to have belonged 
to the lowest type of mankind. 

The char-d-banc meantime had crossed the river again, and 
was sent back empty to fetch the stragglers, Jim going with it:to 
see that all was right. Presently we reached another green-and- 
crocus-pied meadow, skirted by the ever-winding Lesse. - But soon 
the valley narrowed again ; whichever way we looked, rocks closed 
us in; huge grey boulders partly clothed with ivy, and among 
them -the feathery green of birch-trees, the slender satin trunks 
telling white against. the crags which overhung the grassy meadow 
across which we slowly drove. 

Some of us thought this must be like the, Happy: Valley: > of 
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Rasselas, from which there was no outlet. The purple-stained 
grass, the flowered and berried hedges, the trees full of light and 
beauty; the river singing its pleasant tune, and glistening 
merrily in the sunshine; all spoke of almost Utopian peace; only 
the stern, grey rocks reminded us that reality lay in the world 
beyond them. 

And now we rouse up from dreams among the crocuses to cross 
the river again, some of us holding tightly to the carriage ; for 
though the stream is narrow, we jolt and shake considerably over 
the large stones in the river-bed; and one of our middle-aged 
ladies is nervous, and does not enjoy the crossing as much as Jim 
does. 

We find a farm on the other side of the water, and learn that 
this is Chaleux. Some of us get down, and, wandering through 
the little garden and across a field starred with wild-flowers, we 
come in sight of the rocks of Chaleux. 

These rocks are very impressive: huge grey masses of crag 
overhang the river below. A little boat mirrored in the water is 
moored here to ferry foot-passengers over. One of the rocks stands 
sideways, detached from the rest—a tall, tapering block, standing 
out like a Cleopatra’s Needle from the lofty ridge behind it. 

On one of these rocks stood the chalet which, tradition says, 
gave its name to the little village below. 

Many years ago, a charming girl of good family loved a hand- 
some young peasant of the neighbourhood, and met him in a little 
hut or chalet which he built for her on the top of the rocks. The 
meetings were discovered, and the girl was shut up by her angry 
parents in a convent at Dinant. One evening, however, she con- 
trived to steal the key of the garden-gate, and, hurrying across 
the fields, she followed the windings of the Lesse till they brought 
her at nightfall to the foot of the rock on which stood her lover’s 
hut. She climbed the rock, and then, worn out with the fatigue 
of her long journey, she fell sound asleep on the floor of the 
chalet. 

While she slept a violent storm arose; the fierce wind and 
rain lashed the river till, swollen beyond its bed, it overflowed 
on all sides, and became a mighty stream. The little hut, over- 
thrown by the fury of the wind, was carried into the foaming 
torrent below, and borne along till it broke in pieces. 

The unhappy girl, roused by the uproar around her, had clasped 
her rosary firmly between both hands. She called on Notre Dame 
des Agonisants, but the torrent swept her away. 

Next morning her body was found hanging from a nut-tree 
by the miraculous rosary. 
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The lord of the manor gave her body a fitting burial, and the 
lover became gardener to the monks of Waulsort, near Dinant, and 
died some years after in the ‘ odour of sanctity.’ 

Ever since this sad tragedy, the little village at the foot of the 
cliff has been called Chaleux. 

Once more we have to cross the river, grown much wider here, 
and we land in a dale, if possible more enchanting than any we 
have yet seen ; these long green valleys, with wood-crowned heights 
on either side, reminded us strangely of dales in the North Riding 
at home, though the grey rocks, showing here so constantly, were 
out of keeping with the reminiscence. 

This valley was carpeted even more thickly than the others had 
been with exquisite pale purple crocus cups—with hearts of flame 
and stalks of snow. The river traversed the valley, and, looking 
back, we saw that the lofty rocks had closed us in—every now and 
then on the left across the water the dark side of the valley parted 
and gave glimpses of a gorge purple in its shadow, opening into 
yet another valley, betrayed by the faint line of distant mist, and 
a twinkling, threadlike stream which came hurrying to feed the 
silver-shining Lesse. 

Our driver said there were wonderful caverns in some of these 
rocks, and also at Chaleux and Furfooz. One of these is the Trou 
des Nutons, said to be tenanted by tiny brown dwarfs, half-benevo- 
lent, half-malicious beings, but wondrously clever—a sort of Robin 
Goodfellows, judging by the pranks they play. They are specially 
kind to widows and orphans. 

And now our party has gathered together again, for some of us 
have been busy plucking wild-flowers, Jim running in much excite- 
ment from one friend to another; and we find that the Lesse has 
made another sharp curve, and once more crosses our path. Here it 
is in front of us, bordered by low grey willows, and, as these open 
just before us, we see the pretty sparkling stream, and a meadow 
on its farther side. 

I believe we crossed the river eight times before we reached 
our journey’s end, and we must certainly have looked very 
picturesque in these crossings, the four stout horses plunging 
and struggling, the gaily painted carriage, &c.,in the midst of the 
grey-green tree-bordered river. The sundry passages seemed safely 
enough accomplished ; but we afterwards learned that, spite of his 
genial demeanour and lively anecdotes, our driver’s mind had not 
been completely at ease. ‘The horses might have taken to swim- 
ming,’ Felix confessed to one of our artists, ‘and then we must have - 
been carried down the river. No other driver in Belgium could have 
taken you through as I have done,’ 
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Just before we reached the last ford we drove along such a 
narrow tree-cumbered road that it was well we had again left some 
of our party behind. We were only four in the vis-d-vis, and 
branches from either side thrust themselves so across the carriage 
that it was evident they were not used to visitors. It is said that 
a stout branch lifted one of the occupants from the middle bench 
on to that in front (she was immediately christened ‘ Flocon’ by 
one of her companions) ; but this sounds too much like a legend of 
the romantic region. 

We were close to the ford, when the horses started and went 
on rapidly, frightened at an apparition beside the road. There sat 
a man, as brown and uncanny as a Nuton, his black mane of hair 
mingled with a beard which seemed to reach his knees. He was 
surrounded by osiers and chippings from newly-made basket-work. 
As we passed he was at work upon one of the huge osier-trays used 
for liolding the flat fruit-tarts which Walloons devour in such as- 
tonishing quantities. Its bare ribs looked like an enormous 
star-fish, as he held it in his hands under the shadow of the birch- 
trees. - 

We had begun to cross the water for the last time, when we 
heard joyous cries from the stragglers we had left in a purple- 
starred meadow, and we saw them hastening towards us with their 
hands full of blackberry-branches laden with berries. 

We were all rather tired by the long adventurous journey, 
and the ripe shining fruit was intensely refreshing both to sight 
and taste; it looked so lovely too, hanging in tempting, many- 
coloured clusters from the thorny red arms. 

But we had not far to go now, and at a turn in the road there 
was a general cry of delight. There stood the square massive 
castle of Véve-Celles, cornered with round black-capped towers, 
frowning down on us from the hill it crowns. 

The hill is quite detached from the neighbouring falaises, and 
the position of the castle is one of much strength. 

Tradition says that Pepin d’Heristal came with his wife 
Plectruda, to consult St. Hadelin, the hermit of Celles, hard by— 
and, being charmed with the beauty of the country, he built a 
hanitinpélodge on the hill of Véve in the year 885. The Normans 
destroyed this simple dwelling; but about 400 years later a vast 
castle was built at Véve which became the property of the 
Beauforts. 

This strong fortress was attacked and burnt by the Dinantuais 
in the wars of the period ; and the present castle, a smaller build- 
ing, dates from the beginning of the fifteenth century. Tt is now 
the property of the Count de Liedkerke Beaufort. 
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As the road descended we lost sight of the chateau again, but 
soon we have passed the few cottages that form the village, and 
we are close to the entrance where once gates have been ;— 


Chateau, Vive. Celles. 


one of the old stone posts lies prostrate, ivy fast growing over it ; 
and near this, we learned, was a stone, once in the castle wal itself, 


bearing this defiant inscription— 


Veux-tu savoir qui l’ou m’appelle, 
A merci viens au fort de Cellet: 
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We climbed up the ascent to a sort of grassed platform in front of 
the castle: the artists seemed inclined to go into the deserted 
place and fall to work at once; but we, hungry ordinary mortals, 
demurred to this, and represented that genius required the vulgar 
support contained in the promising-looking hampers taken from 
our carriage, which some men in blouses were carrying up the hill. 

Our dinner was soon spread under a huge tree; the low stone 
wall round the grassed platform (really the top of the kitchen- 
garden wall belonging to the chateau) made a capital bench for 
some of us, and the rest sat on the grass. I think we all did fair 
justice to our simple feast—certainly we were very merry over it. 
One of our artists, the sunshine of our holiday, had the kindness 
to walk down to the little village below, to order coffee and cakes 
for a wind-up. 

After this we all dispersed into the chateau. We enter by an 
arched passage between the two gateway towers. This passage 
gives a half-turn into a five-sided courtyard; grass and nettles 
grow everywhere, and brambles cling over a rusty iron railing 
beside a flight of broken steps. There are doorways on every 
side, but the side under which we enter the courtyard is much 
longer than the rest. Across it runs a quaint open gallery of 
two stories. The fronts of the galleries are supported in the 
centre by a stout iron pillar, and are partly screened by a half- 
timbered parapet from which the yellow plaster is mouldering, 
showing patches of the red bricks which it has covered: from 
the galleries a series of rough black arches support the story 
above. The roof rises steeply, crowned with quaint chimney- 
stacks and dotted with tiny dormer windows; in the midst of these 
is a bell-turret, but the bell is thereno longer. Yet, neglected and 
uncared-for as the chateau looks from this point, we were not pre- 
pared for the desolation that lay within the house itself. 

Even as we went in, a feeling of weirdness came over us: it 


seemed— 
A dwelling-place, and yet no habitation ; 
A house, but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 


The first large room was strewn with books—English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, Latin, and perhaps Greek, but almost all 
torn and defaced, left there, seemingly as worthless, lying in heaps 
against the wall and scattered about. The paper hung from the 
walls like fluttering banners; and close by, in a small round 
chamber of one of the towers, was a large black box with gaping 
lid, full of manuscripts, the paper yellow with age. Close by 
another box stood open, showing piles of letters and what seemed 
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to be title-deeds and diaries, all discoloured and mouldering, ‘and 
heaped in inextricable confusion. 

There were family photographs, too, one of a lovely girl, left to 
perish among the dust and squalor of the place, a companion of 
loathsome things; for— 


The centipede.along the threshold crept ; 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept 
At every nook and angle. 
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It was terribly ghastly and desolate: we felt glad that a proposal 
to dine in one of the old rooms had not been carried out. The 
artists had already set to work, one in the grass-grown courtyard, 
two in a deserted room upstairs, and the quiet philosopher among 
the bats in the top story of the quaint gallery where long bunches 
of tobacco-leaves were hung up to dry—a sort of withered link with 
the outer world. Some of the ladies rested—one, our many-gifted 
scholar, seated herself on the black box, and was soon absorbed 
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in devouring the crabbed old MSS., one of which she afterwards 
told us bore the signature of Louis Quinze. 

Some of us wandered hither and thither, ‘some internal 
prompting bade me mount the gloomy stairs and lonely ;’ but, how- 
ever gloomy and lonely, I wished to be alone in the old place: it 
seemed the only way of linking myself to the intense desolation, 
and so of realising its meaning. 

Truly Hood’s verses might have been written in the place— 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 
Except my steps in solitary chamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Each flight of the ‘dreary stairs’ carried me into a deeper 
sense of mystery, till I expected to find, lurking in some inner 
room or forgotten corner, the Witness of the Past, the clue to the 
strange doom that has fastened on this fine old mansion. 

Near the top of the first staircase a curious tesselated pave- 
ment led me to the chapel, a small room with windows and niches 
within a larger chamber. The crucifix still stands on the altar, and 
there is less squalor here than elsewhere ; but dust lies thickly on 
the floor, and cobwebs curtain the windows. It seemed the sad- 
dest ruin of all. I went on to the bedrooms; in one of these, 
entered through a smaller room, is a portrait, or the remains of 
one, over the empty hearth. It is painted on panel, and the 
injuries it has suffered give a strange weirdness to the expression 
of the face: one might fancy 


The old Ancestral Spirit knew and felt 
The House’s malediction, 


There was no bed in the alcove; the place was filled with straw, 
into which Jim, who had followed me, at once plunged in search of 
rats. 

I wondered what was the story of this room and of the dress- 
ing-room within it. This has been hung with tapestry, some of 
which clings in faded mouldy shreds tothe walls; from the cobwebbed 
dust-laden windows I could see the smiling valley below, and the 
heights opposite crowned by the Count’s new chateau of Miranda. 
I turned from the window and looked round the room: there was 
nothing to see, and yet it felt as ifone might see something by seek- 
ing for it. Something—it might have been the thick, dust-laden 
air—seemed to make thought leaden, and to clog all power of enjoy- 
ment. I left this room, and explored the long galleries with suites 
of deserted chambers leading from them. I saw other pictures, 
other traces of habitation—a cracked mirror in the wall, a true- 
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lover’s knot in stucco above a mantelshelf, traces of blue and 
blackened gold on it; but none of these had for me the weird 
fascination of that inner room with its tapestried cabinet de 
toilette. I felt that I would not dare to go into it in the gloom 
of evening. I was glad to leave it finally, for I found myself 
drawn back there again and again by some secret fascination, till 
I grew almost sure the walls could mutter some dark story buried 
under the cobwebs of the past. 

I climbed up to another story, and found my way to the 
grenier. There is little light here, except where it comes in broad 
patches through some rare opening, making the darkness of far-off 
corners awful. As I went heedfully across the uneven, decaying 
boards, where truly 


The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened, 


something stirred in the gloomiest corner of the vast dim place. 
I held my breath and listened. In the middle of the floor a 
step-ladder was fixed to the beam above, and I saw that the beams 
and rafters over me were only open to the roof-tree so far as I 
stood—a good half of the grenier being boarded over ;—there was 


plainly a smaller story overhead. I began to think that some 
creature might inhabit this upper story who shunned the light ot 
day. My way led past the dark corner whence the sound had 
come, but I felt chilled and clammy ; it would be easy, I thought, 
to go down as I had come up, and so gain the other staircase from 
the gallery below, to avoid passing that corner. In an instant 
a whirr of wings rushed by me, almost touching my cheek. 
It was only a bat. I hurried on joyfully up some rickety stairs, 
and then along a gloomy passage, till I came to the topmost room 
of one of the round towers; just outside it I heard footsteps, and 
met one of our party who had only joined us at the entrance to 
the castle. 

He went on first across the crazy boarding which led into the 
tower, and I heard a shout of surprise, for in this eerie nook, alone 
in her turret, sate—not an owl, but our young muse diligently 
reading. 

Leaving her to her studies, I went down the next stair-flight 
till I reached one of the long corridors with windows looking into 
the courtyard. It had become very dark while I had been 
groping and stumbling in the grenier. I was alone again; the 
gloom now in this gallery was almost awful. All at once a vivid 
flash of blue lightning struck across the darkness, making the 
courtyard as light as day, and then came a crashing peal of 
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thunder, loud enough to bring some of those fragile slate dormers 
perched on the roof spinning down from their elevation. Here 
was the realisation of the wish of one of our party at starting; not 
often does fulfilment follow so quickly on desire. Soon came 
another vivid flash, and then a crashing of thunder that seemed to 
make the old house rock. The stillness that followed was awful : 
it seemed as if Nature were gathering up her forces for some dread 
uproar; and then in the dead hush came the faint toll of a bell— 
only onestroke, asif a phantom in one of the far-off chambers of the 
building had been summoned home. It proved, however, to be a 
prank of two of our young ones, who, having found out a bell- 
rope in one of the towers, had pulled at it with such good-will 
that they ended its powers, for with its last note the bell collapsed 
and vanished from the scene. 

The storm was soon over, but we felt that our holiday had 
also ended, and that we should not reach Dinant till after dark. 
So our artists were summoned from their sketching, our scholar 
from her MSS., and our Muse from her turret, and we bade good- 
bye to the gloomy old chateau, so full of strange memories, and 
started, not quite in the order in which we had come, but still very 
happily, and with a store for future thought. 

There was a Ducasse going on in the village of Celles—all the 
young men and girls of the place were dancing the Polka round a 
cart in which sat the musicians; about them were booths with 
cakes and sweeties—it was a sort of fair. 

We did not ford the river again, but kept steadily to the high 
road, and were lighted by glow-worms along its banks till we 
drew near the Meuse. All at once the air became as light as day ; 
in a village across the river they were letting off fireworks and 
burning blue and red fire, and there was a fair going on. 

It was a sudden rousing to reality; for though murmurs and 
snatches of talk were heard now and then, I fancy some of us were 
still dreaming over the old Chateau de Véve, and pondering its 
strange doom. 


O'er all there hangs the shadow of a fear ; 
By sense of mystery the spirit daunted 
Says plainly as a whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted. 


KATHARINE §. MACQUOID. 
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IN THE MANNER OF DR. SWIF1. 


WueEn Fate presents us with the bays, 
We prize the Praiser, not the Praise. 
We scarcely think our fame eternal 


If vouched for by the Farthing Journal ; 
But when the Craftsman’s self has spoken, 


We take it for a certain token. 
This an example best will show, 
Derived from Dennis DipEror. 
—A hackney Author, who'd essayed 
All hazards of the scribbling trade ; 
And failed to live by every mode, 
From Persian Tale to Birthday Ode ; 
Embarked at last, thro’ pure starvation, 
In Theologic speculation. 
*Tis commonly alleged his pen 
Had been most orthodox till then ; 
But oft, as Socrates has said, 
The Stomach’s stronger than the Head ; 
And, for a sudden change of creed, 
There is no Jeswit like Need. 
Then, too, *twas cheap ; he took it all, 
By force of habit, from the Gaul. 
He showed (the trick is nowise new) 
That nothing we believe is true ; 
But chiefly that mistake is rife 
Touching the point of After-Life ; 
Here all were wrong from Pato down: 
His price (in boards) was half-a-crown. 
The thing created quite a scare, 
He got a letter from VoLtTarRE, 
Naming him ami and confrére ; 
Besides two most attractive offers 
Of Chaplaincies from noted scoffers, 
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He fell forthwith his head to lift, 
To talk of ‘I and Dr. Sw—rr;’ 
And brag, at clubs, as one who spoke, 
On equal terms, with BoLincBroKE. 
But, at the last, a missive came 
That put the climax to his fame. 
The boy who brought it would not wait : 
It bore a Covent Gardzn date ; 
A woful sheet with doubtful ink, 
And air of Bridewell or the Clink. 
It ran in this way :— Learned Sir! 
We, whose Subscriptions follow here, 
Make bold to state our Fellow-feeling 
In this Religion yowre revealing. 
You make ut plain that if so be 
We ’scape on Earth from Tyburn Tree, 
There’s nothing left for us to fear 
In this—or any other Sphere. 
We offer you our Thanks; and hope 
Your Honour, too, may cheat the Rope ! 
With that came all the names beneath, 
As BLUvESKIN, Jerry Ciincu, Macuzatn, 
Bet CARELEss, and the rest—a score 
Of Rogues, and Bona Robas more. 
—This Newgate Calendar he read : 
Tis not recorded what he said. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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Che Old Crinburgh Stage. 


As in all other European countries during the Middle Ages, the 
first theatre in Scotland was the Church, the first actors were the 
monks, the first form of the drama was the Mystery and Miracle 
plays, founded upon Scriptural subjects. By and by, however, 
the licence of these exhibitions, which had degenerated into mere 
blasphemous ribaldry, became so scandalous that a decree was 
issued by the bishops prohibiting such profanation of Christian 
temples, and forbidding the clergy to take any part in dramatic 
representations. Excluded from the Church, the drama was taken 
up by the laity, and during the summer months plays were per- 
formed in the open air, in some field set apart for the purpose: 
the memory of which custom long survived in the name of Play- 
field which was given to these spots. In an old MS. play in the 
Garrick collection, quoted in Arnot’s ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ 
there is preserved a copy of the form of proclamation issued upon 
these occasions, from which I quote the following : 

‘Here begins the proclamation of the play, made by David 
Lyndsay, of the Mount, Knight, in the Play-field, in the month of 
June, the year of God 1555 years. Proclamation made in the 
Cupar of Fife. 

Our purpose is on the seventh of June, 
If weather serve, and we have rest and peace, 
We shall be seen into our playing place, 
In good array, about the hour of seven. 
Of thriftime that day, I pray you cease ; 
But ordain us good drink against allevin. 
Fail not to be upon the Castle Hill, 
Beside the place where we purpose to play ; 
With good stark wine, your flagon see you fill ; 
And had yourselves the merriest that you may. 
Cottager. I shall be there with God’s grace, 
Tho’ there were never so great an price ; 

And foremost in the fair: 
And drink an quart in Cupar town, 
With my gossip, John Williamsome, 

Tho’ all the nolt * should ratr.? 


The play from the introduction to which this quotation is 
made is not Scriptural, but is one of those comic and indecent 
interludes, as they were called, which immediately succeeded the 





1 Black cattle. 2 Roar. 
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Mysteries. Dramatic performances were at this period so common 
and so popular in Scotland, that it became a proverbial expression 
when part of an expected company had not arrived, ‘ Where are 
the rest of the players?’ In addition to the open-air entertain- 
ments for the vulgar just referred to, plays were represented in 
the houses of the great nobles and gentry at all festive seasons, 
more especially at Christmas; these were usually composed by 
the chaplain and performed by the servants, who afterwards, during 
the holiday time, would stroll from house to house repeating the 
exhibition. At length, however, these strolling companies became 
so numerous and so disorderly, that they were denounced as a 
nuisance; and upon the establishment of the Reformation, the 
Calvinistic clergy not only forbade all dramatic representations 
throughout the country, but threatened excommunication to all 
who should attend them ; and these decrees were rigidly enforced, 
until King James—who, with all his faults, was a good friend to 
the players—commanded them to be rescinded. It need scarcely 
be remarked that all dramatic exhibitions were suppressed at the 
rebellion ; but it may be noted that, far from sharing’in the revival 
which took place in England immediately upon the Restoration, 
they were not permitted until 1672; and we have no account of 
any performance taking place in Scotland until nine years later, 
when the Duke of York made his residence at Holyrood Palace, 
and brought in his retinue a company of English players, most 
probably the first professional actors that ever appeared in the 
country. Dryden ailudes to this event in his Prologue to the 
University of Oxford for 1681 : 


We have been troubled with Scotch rebels too. 

Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed departed, 
And of our sisters, all the kinder-hearted 

To Edinborough gone, or coached or carted. 

With bonny blue cap there they act all night 

For Scotch half-crown, in English threepence hight. 


According to the same authority, this company, however, con- 
sisted of only the dregs of the London theatres, for he goes on to 
say: 


One nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falstaff’s lean, 
There with her single person fills the scene ; 
Another, with long use and age decayed, 

Dived here old woman, and rose there a maid ; 
Our trusty door-keepers of former time 

There strut and swagger in heroic rhyme. 


When the Duke returned to England, however, the fanatics 


again established the.reign of intolerance, banishing all plays and 
players to the south side of the Tweed ; and it was not until after 
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the rebellion of 1715 that any stage adventurer was bold or san- 
guine enough to cast his thoughts across the border. About this 
period, however, the Signora Violante, of whom I have given some 
account in a previous article,' in returning from Dublin to 
England by way of Port Patrick, hired a house at the foot of 
Carrubers Close, and gave there some acrobatic performances. So 
successful did these prove, that she returned after a time with a 
company of actors. But the Scotch appetite for dramatic exhibi- 
tions was very small, and such visits once in three years amply 
satisfied it for a while. Yet not even this very limited indulgence ~ 
could appease the fanatics, who from every pulpit denounced the 
theatre as the actual Temple of the Prince of Darkness, where he 
frequently appeared in human form and possessed the spectators. 
In 1727 the magistrates of Edinburgh probibited all stage 
plays within their jurisdiction ; thereupon the Presbytery convoked 
a special meeting to vote them a solemn thanks for ‘ the just zeal 
they had shown in the matter,’ and drew up an act and an exhorta- 
tion against the frequenting of theatres, which were read from every 
pulpit. Notwithstanding which prohibitions and denunciations, 
plays continued to be represented and audiences to attend them. 

In 1735 Allan Ramsay, the author of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ 
who had a great love for the drama, built something approaching 
a regular theatre in Carrubers Close, and took some part in the 
management. But two years afterwards the House of Commons 
passed the famous Licensing Bill, which reduced the number of 
London theatres to two, and empowered all magistrates to convict 
as rogues and vagabonds actors performing in unlicensed buildings. 
Such a weapon was sure to be eagerly seized upon by the Scotch 
clergy, and mercilessly used; they at once commenced an action 
against the Edinburgh players, won the day, and closed the theatre. 
The defeated comedians, backed up by friends, now made applica- 
tion to Parliament fora licence ; but the enemy was too strong for 
them: petitions signed by the Lord Provost, the Town Council, the 
principal professors of the University, and the Dean of Guild, were 
presented against the measure, and the proposed bill dropped 
through. 

But such a spirit of tyrannical intolerance could not fail, even 
in the Scotland of that day, to rouse a vigorous opposition. Some 
of the nobility and gentry gave the actors their special protection, 
taking them into their houses, ostensibly in some domestic capacity ; 
while performances were given in Tailor’s Hall, Cowgate, where the 
law was evaded in the same manner as it was at Goodman’s Fields 


? See the ‘ Old Dublin Stage:’ Belgravia, September, 1879. 
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when Garrick made his first appearance, admission being charged 
for a concert, and the play being given gratis. The clergy by 
their fury and pother defeated their own ends, for the excitement 
of the contest brought people in flocks to the theatre ; and notwith- 
standing the pains and penalties with which they were threatened 
here and hereafter, the players thrived so well and waxed so strong, 
that in 1746 a body of tradesmen agreed to erect and furnish a 
new theatre in Canongate, and to depend for payment upon the 
takings. The speculation proved very successful for about six 
years, when the lessees disposed of their rights to Lee, an actor of 
Garrick’s company, for 648/. and a rental of 100/.a year. But, 
after expending a considerable sum of money, the new manager 
fell into difficulties, his property was seized by the creditors, a 
merchant named Callander was appointed their representative, and 
the famous West Digges was installed as manager. With him 
came the celebrated George Anne Bellamy, who a few seasons 
before had been the great Covent Garden Juliet to Barry’s Romeo, 
but whose short-lived Metropolitan rage had already passed away. 
This is the first record we have of any great London actors visit- 
ing Edinburgh. Mrs. Bellamy relates a story in her Memoirs 
which indicates that only very primitive ideas of stage art and 
illusion obtained among the stock company of ‘ Modern Athens’ a 
century or more ago. An actress who was to appear as Zara in 
Congreve’s ‘ Mourning Bride’ having been taken suddenly ill, her 
sister, ‘who was about twenty years older, and was a person who 
used to figure away in Old Nurses, undertook to play the part. 
The audience expressed marks of disapprobation throughout the 
whole of the playing, but particularly so when she died. Upon 
which she rose from between the mutes, and advancing towards 
the front of the stage, she told the audience that she was con- 
cerned she could not acquit herself so as to give satisfaction, but 
as good-nature had induced her to undertake the part, merely to 
save the person whose benefit it was, she hoped they would excuse 
it. Having finished her speech, she hastened to the place from 
whence she had risen, and threw herself down again between the 
mutes, who covered her face with the veil.’ During her sojourn in 
North Britain Mrs. Bellamy had also a specimen, and to her a 
very costly one, of Scottish fanaticism. At the termination of the 
Edinburgh season she accepted an engagement at the new theatre 
just erected in Glasgow.' The first tidings that greeted her upon 


' The first Glasgow Theatre, erected in 1752, was nothing more than a wooden 
booth placed against the old wall of the Bishop’s Palace, adjoining the Cathedral. 
Whitefield, who was one of the greatest enemies the stage has ever known, is said to have 
spurred on some of his followers to destroy the ‘ Devil’s House,’ They attacked it with 
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her arrival in the latter city was that the theatre had been burned 
by incendiaries, and that all her valuable wardrobe, which had been 
sent on in advance, was consumed in the fire. When she made 
her appearance, it was in borrowed clothes which some gentle- 
men of the town procured for her from among their lady friends. 
No more striking instance of the barbarous intolerance of the 
Scottish clergy at this period could be cited than their treatment 
of the Rev. John Home, whose tragedy of ‘ Douglas’ was produced 
in 1756. The well-known story of the Scotchman who, when the 
curtain fell upon one of the acts of this play, rose up in the pit, 
and, looking around with an air of supreme exultation, cried out, 
‘Weel, lads, where’s your Wully Shakespeare the now?’ well 
illustrates the pride felt by the nation in this native production ; 
it became to them what ‘ Hamlet’ is to the Englishman; and it 
may be safely averred that, until at least within these twenty years, 
there was not a regular playgoer in Scotland, young or old, who 
could not have prompted the play from memory. Yet at the time 
of its production it stirred up a terrible storm. The Presbytery 
of Edinburgh cited not only the author to appear before them— 
he very wisely, however, evaded their thunders by resigning his 
charge—but also the ministers who had been guilty of the crime 
of being present at the representation, all of whom were forth- 
with suspended. Circular letters were sent round to all the 
other presbyteries, recommending the most rigorous measures 


stones, and, but for the building against which it stood, they would speedily have 
wrecked it; as it was, they were dispersed before any mischief was done. But a day 
or two afterwards the preacher told the congregation that on the preceding night he 
had dreamed he was in hell, at a grand entertainment, where all the devils were pre- 
sent, and that Lucifer, who presided, gave for a toast the health of the man who had 
sold his ground to build a house which the next day was to be opened for them ail to 
reign in. So excited did his hearers become at the terrible picture he drew, that they 
rushed out of the meeting-house to the theatre, and, this time fighting Satan with 
his own element, set it on fire. Only the stage, however, was burned, and by the 
assistance of some planks the proprietors contrived to temporarily repair the damage 
and open the house according to-announcement. So universal was the sympathy of 
the city with this barbarous act, that, although a large reward was offered for the 
discovery of the incendiaries, not one was brought to justice. 

A few years afterwards, certain more enlightened people began to consider that so 
important a city as Glasgow should afford better accommodation for thedrama. Such, 
however, was not the opinion of the governing powers, for no person within the juris- 
diction of the corporation was bold enough to let a piece of ground for the purpose 
At length a plot was found at the west end of the town, the proprietor of which was 
induced to sell it for five shillings the square yard—an enormous price in those days. 
This was in 1762. About eighteen years afterwards, the theatre thus erected was 
again destroyed by incendiaries. Upon which Jackson, the manager of the Edinburgh 
house, after much difficulty, and after being vigorously threatened with lawsuits, 
succeeded in securing a site for a new theatre in Dunlop Street, the first stone of - 
which was laid in the year 1781. 
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against such offenders; while an act of exhortation was read to 
every congregation, forbidding the members to witness a play 
which was denounced as blasphemous, and as encouraging suicide. 
The cool, cautious Scot, one might have supposed, would have 
been the last person to be betrayed into the follies and extravagances 
of theatrical riots; but, although these breaches of the peace 
were not nearly as common in Edinburgh as in London or Dublin, 
three—and one with very serious results—occurred about this time, 
within very short intervals of each other. Long after ‘ the 45,’ the 
Whigs and Jacobites: lost no opportunity of hurling defiance at 
each other when they met in public. One night, in 1749, an 
English officer, seated in the pit, called out for the orchestra to 
play ‘ Culloden,’ a song which had been written to celebrate the 
Hanoverian victory. As the military mustered pretty strong, the 
musicians thought it best to comply. No sooner was the strain 
ended, than a Highland gentleman rose up and demanded ‘ You're 
welcome, Charles Stuart.’ The fiddlers, anxious to show their perfect 
impartiality, as readily complied with the second as with the first 
request; but, like the old man in the fable, they soon found to their 
cost that to try and please everybody was to please nobody, for the 
English officers fell upon them, demolished their instruments, and 
then leapt upon the stage with the intention of destroying all before 
them. But the gallery, which was Jacobite, now took up the 
cause, and pelted them so severely with apples, snuff-boxes, and 
ultimately broken seats, that they soon had in pure self-defence to 
turn round and storm their assailants. But ere they could mount 
the stairs, the gods had secured the door; and while they were 
thundering with sword and boot upon the wooden barrier, they 
found themselves attacked inthe rear. Some Highland chairmen, 
who had heard the row in the street, had followed them up the 
stairs, and belaboured them so heartily from behind with their long 
poles, that, cramped as they were in a narrow passage, they were 
obliged to yield at discretion, and the building was thus reprieved 
from the catastrophe that overtook it a few years later. All 
readers of theatrical annals will remember the somewhat ludicrous 
riot that attended the production of that capital old farce, ‘High 
Life Below Stairs,’ under Garrick’s management at Drury. Lane. 
In Edinburgh, as in London, the footmen of the nobility and 
gentry were sent beforehand to keep their masters’ places in the 
boxes, and upon the arrival of the latter were allowed the entrée 
of the gallery free of charge. The Scotch footman was as in- 
dignant as his English brother at the ridicule and exposure of his 
order in Garrick’s farce, and proceeded to as great excesses: first 
he wrote letters to the manager, threatening all kinds of vengeance 
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if he persisted in the representation of the piece; then, finding 
that functionary did not choose to be dictated to by people who 
brought nothing to the treasury, he speedily carried his threat 
into execution. Assembling in force, the servants proceeded to 
interrupt the performance with groans and hisses, and then to tear 
up the seats. Even with the help of the masters, the authorities 
had some difficulty in quelling the disturbance—by which, however, 
the rioters ever afterwards forfeited their privilege of free admission. 

The third riot had decidedly a greater flavour of Dublin than of 
Edinburgh in its origin. In 1766 a pretentious and bombastic 
actor, named Staley, contrived to make himself a great favourite 
both socially and professionally with a large portion of the play- 
goers: which admiration, at least in the latter point, did not 
reflect much credit upon the taste and critical acumen of his 
friends, to judge from an account which an eye-witness has given 
us of his performance of the last scene of ‘ Macbeth,’ wherein he is 
described as fighting round both front wings, being stabbed ten 
times through the body, falling twice upon the stage, and rising 
each time to renew the combat; then in his last agony staggering 
to the footlights and speaking a speech of twenty-five lines of his 
own composition, after which he rolled about in strong convulsions, 
and died at last amidst frantic applause. The management, how- 
ever, although it pleased its customers, did not appreciate this style 
of acting—wherein it showed its lack of wisdom—and discharged 
this energetic tragedian. Thereupon his friends created such 
disturbances every night that the theatre at length had to be 
closed. Both parties now rushed into print, and distributed hand- 
bills, in which there was more abuse than justification. On 
January 24, 1767, the house re-opened ; the curtain had no sooner 
risen than the Staleyites began to clamour for an apology for 
certain reflections which they alleged had been cast upon them by 
the actors. This was peremptorily refused; thereupon a rush was 
made for the stage; the actors, who were performing some 
historical piece, drew up in line, and opposed stage swords and 
battleaxes to their invaders’ bodies; but such defences were 
speedily beaten down, and the defenders totally routed ; all the 
audience who did not take part in the mélée fled, and the rioters, 
who were chiefly university students, proceeded to destroy every- 
thing they could lay hands upon. A detachment of City Guards 
was brought up, but it shared the fate of the actors, and was put 
to flight ; and not until a body of soldiers from the Castle appeared 
upon the scene was the riot quelled—by which time the theatre 
was reduced to a mass of débris within four bare walls. The 
proprietors commenced an action against the ringleaders, who 
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retorted by a counter-action against them for playing without a 
licence. In the end both processes were allowed todrop. But the 
disastrous business brought about one good result: the friends of 
the drama so actively bestirred themselves in appealing to Parlia- 
ment for a patent, that it could no longer be refused. A new 
theatre was subscribed for by twenty-five gentlemen, in shares of 
1007. each, and opened at a total cost of 6,900/. in the year 
1769. Thus, at a period when the drama had already reached its 
climacteric in all other civilised countries of Europe, in Scotland 
it only just commenced its career as a legal institution. 

The first manager of the new theatre was David Ross, who is 
still remembered as being the original George Barnwell, and who 
is immortalised by a couplet in the ‘ Rosciad;’ a somewhat 
somniferous actor, indolent, fond of his ease, and not at all fitted 
for a position requiring such indefatigable energy as this under- 
taking demanded. There is a story told that he once permitted 
an uneducated journeyman weaver to appear as Hastings in ‘ Jane 
Shore ;’ but the man’s plain unvarnished Edinbro’ dialect was 
more than his compatriots could endure, and at the end of the 
third act he was so heartily hissed that he caught up his clothes 
and rushed out of the theatre. A messenger was despatched for 
Ross to come and finish the part ; but he was supping at the time, 
and rather than interrupt his meal he sent word that the fourth 
act—the last in which Hastings appears—must be cut out. As 
might be expected from this sample of management, success did 
not attend the new theatre, and at the end of the second season 
Ross was glad to let it for three years at a rental of 500/. to Foote, 
who brought down from London a large and excellent company, 
consisting of twenty men and eight women, with himself, Wood- 
ward, and Weston at the head. The famous mimic’s good luck 
did not forsake him even in this distant and hazardous venture, 
and he left the Scotch capital a richer man by a thousand pounds 
than when he entered it. Other engagements, however, inter- 
vening, he disposed of the remainder of his lease to West Digges 
and Bland, but not before he had involved himself in some legal 
dispute with Ross, in which he got worsted. There is an anecdote 
in relation to this affair in which we find the famous cynic worsted 
not only by the law but at his own usually matchless weapon— 
wit. When Ross’s agent waited upon him in London to receive 
the forfeiture of the suit, Foote could not refrain from giving him 
a parting thrust. ‘I suppose,’ he sneered, ‘ you will return to 
Scotland in the usual economical fashion of your countrymen?’ 
‘ Yes,’ replied the other, significantly tapping his pocket, ‘I shall 
return on Foote.’ 
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After many ups and downs—chiefly downs—the theatre, in 
1781, was purchased of Ross by John Jacky2n, an actor who, if 
we except Foote, was the first to raise it toa position of permanent 
importance in the city. His companies were large and efficient, 
usually numbering twenty-three men and fourteen women; and 
he was the first Scotch manager (again excepting Foote) who 
induced London celebrities to venture thus far northward. Mr. 
and Mrs. Yates initiated the bold experiment, and had no reason 
to regret it, since, although they did not appear until the fag-end 
of the season, they carried home with them 700/. as the reward of 
their labours. But the great event was the engagement of Mrs. 
Siddons. Her terms were so high—400l. for nine nights—that 
Jackson dared not risk them until a party of gentlemen guaranteed 
him a subscription of 2001. By some means, however, before his 
letter of acceptance arrived, the great star had heard of this offer, 
and, shrewdly gauging thereby the measure of her probable success, 
she wrote off to say that she had changed her mind, and could 
not appear. in Edinburgh on any terms less than half the receipts 
and a clear benefit. Jackson had no alternative but to comply, 
and the result was that she realised nearly a thousand pounds 
instead of the four hundred she originally stipulated for. But 
that was not all; with a meanness of which only a Kemble 
could have been guilty, she contrived to get possession of the 
2001. subscribed, for which the subscriters received the pri- 
vilege—and one not to be despised, as we shall presently see, 
although the price paid was certainly rather large—of beirg 
admitted by a private entrance to the pit before the doors were 
opened to the public. 

Although the house was crowded on the night of her début, 
not a hand greeted her first entrance. Accustomed tothe enthusi- 
astic reception of a London audience, this greatly damped her; 
but when she began to act, and point after point, that at Drury 
Lane brought down thunders of applause, passed in the same 
awful silence, she began to inwardly vow that no temptation 
should ever again induce her to cross the Tweed. €marting 
with annoyance, she redoubled her efforts in one supreme burst 
of passion—then paused. For a moment the same freezirg 
silence reigned, out of which presently came a single voice that 
in a quiet, judicial, unexcited tone pronounced these words: 
‘Eh! that’s nae sa kad!’ A roar of laughter followed the ejacula- 
tion, then a thunder of applause that shook every rafter of the 
building. From that time the great tragic actress had no reason 
to complain of lack of appreciation. Such a furore had never 
been known in sober North Britain before. In one day there were 
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applications for 2,557 seats, although the boxes contained but 630, 
Footmen took up their stand at the box entrance as soon as the 
night’s performance was over, that they might be first on the 
opening of the doors next morning to secure their masters’ places 
for the evening; some brought mats and mattresses to lie down 
upon in the street. At noon the doors were besieged, and a de- 
tachment of the military with fixed bayonets had to attend at 
nights to keep back the crowd and prevent a riot. An epidemic 
broke out, which was called the Siddons fever—the doctors ascrib- 
ing it to the overcrowding of (dirty) spectators in the hot 
weather; but, most marvellous of all! the General Assembly of 
the Kirk arranged its meetings so as to enable some of the younger 
members, who thought their elocutionary powers would be im- 
proved thereby, to witness Mrs. Siddons’s performances. And this 
coquetting with the Evil One was permitted by men whose fathers 
had cast out poor John Home as if he had been a leper! When 
Mrs. Siddons paid her second visit, the Faculty of Advocates 
presented her with a piece of plate, as ‘an acknowledgment of 
respect for her eminent virtue, and gratitude for the pleasure re- 
ceived from her unrivalled talents!’ 

Jackson swayed the sceptre of the Edinburgh theatre for ten 
years, with tolerable success ; he enforced many needful reforms, such 
a3 excluding gentlemen from the stage, and putting down all 
riotous behaviour, even to handing young men of birth over to the 
law for the offence: which wholesome severity created for him 
many enemies, who made themselves very obnoxious in an actor’s 
dispute that occurred in 1790, and led to riots. Falling into em- 
barrassments, he entered into a partnership with Stephen Kemble, 
which did not bring satisfaction toeither party. Stephen Kemble, 
who was famous chiefly for playing Falstaff without padding, was 
not avery reputable personage; indeed, he was the model of a 
strolling manager, impecunious and shifty, and the Edinburgh 
stage did not improve under his direction. Yet he held it for two 
years, with some interruptions—that is to say, until the year 1800. 
Over that period we shall pass with one brief anecdote, which gives 
us a glimpse of a great man in a new situation. 

In 1794, when the feverish excitement caused by the French 
Revolution was everywhere manifesting itself, a party of Irish used 
for some time to assemble nightly in the pit of the theatre, call for 
revolutionary tunes, and howl] down the National Anthem. This 
was warmly resented by the young Tories of the Parliament House, 
who determined to put the matter to trial by battle. So one night, 
well prepared, they called upon the band to strike up ‘God save 
the King.’ Up sprang the Irishmen, shillelaghs in hand, nothing 
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loth to the challenge, and a hot fight ensued, which speedily 
ended in the defeat of the Milesians. Among those who sang the 
loyal anthem with stentorian lungs, and used his cudgel unspar- 
ingly, was a young advocate named Walter Scott. Sir Alexander 
Wood (quoted by Lockhart) says, ‘ Walter was certainly our Cory 
pheus, and signalised himself splendidly in this desperate fray , 
and nothing used afterwards to afford him more delight than dra- 
matising its incidents.’ Scott used to tell of a young friend of his, 
then an apprentice to a Highland solicitor, one Donald M‘Lean, 
who, when, at the commencement of the row, one of the Jacobins 
exclaimed, ‘No blows!’ cried, ‘ Plows, by Got!’ and laid on with 
immense vigour. Years afterwards, in 1822 or 1823, this gentle- 
man became a candidate for some office in the Exchequer, and Sir 
Walter’s interest was solicited. ‘To be sure,’ he said; ‘ did he not 
sound the charge upon Paddy? Can I ever forget Donald’s “ Plows, 
by Got !”’ 

In the year 1800 Jackson again came into power, having pur- 
chased the property for 8,020/. The theatre was carried on by him 
and his representatives—not very successfully—until 1811, when 
Henry Siddons, the son of the great actress, who had previously 
opened an opposition establishment in a place called Corri’s Rooms, 
became the lessee. And now began the golden age of the drama 
in Edinburgh. All the great London actors of the day appeared 
there in succession, and the audiences were worthy of the enter- 
tainment. Brougham, Scott, Wilson, Jeffrey, Hogg, all that fine 
literary society out of which sprang ‘ Maga’ and the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
and which gave to the city the title of the Modern Athens, were 
constant frequenters of the theatre and friends of the actors. But, 
alas! it was no golden time for the poor manager, who fell into 
the hereditary difficulties of his predecessors. In his distress he 
wrote to his mother, Mrs. Siddons, and to his uncle, John Kemble, 
asking them to play for him. The answer of both was that they 
should be happy to come down for half the receipts and a clear 
benefit ! which were precisely the terms they would have imposed 
upon a stranger. But he had to submit.' Henry Siddons retained 
the lesseeship until 1815, when he died, worn out with cares and 
anxieties too great for a naturally delicate constitution. ; 

1 Some time previous to this, when starring in Manchester, this same son, who 
was a stock actor in the theatre, was desirous of getting his mother to play for his 
benefit. Standing too much in awe of her, however, to ask the favour himself, he 
sent her a letter by the manager, ‘She will be greatly offended if I intrude on her,’ 
he said. Upon receiving the letter, she sent for him and haughtily demanded how he 
could venture to propose such a thing. ‘I thought, madam,’ he answered, very 
humbly, ‘ that as Saturday was a vacant night——’ ‘I dine with the Bishop of Llandaff 
that evening, and cannot comply with your request,’ she interrupted sharply. 

Good evening, sir.’ 
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‘The management now devolved upon his wife, a very beautiful 
woman, and a charming actress of the tender and pathetic school, 
and her brother, William Murray. One of the first events of. their 
management was. the début, in Edinburgh, of Miss O'Neill. It 
was.a repetition of the Siddons furore of the previous generation ; 
servants. again brought their mattresses.and passed. the night. in 
front. of the box doors; and it’ became a recognised diversion for 
idlers to watch the free fights that took place between the High- 
land footmen in their contest for precedence. . Mrs. Henry Siddons 
fortunately entered upon her hazardous. undertaking at a propi- 
tious period. The enormous success.of the Waverley Novels. very 
soon suggested their adaptation to.the stage. A version of ‘Rob Roy,’ 
half opera, half melodrama, with Macready in the title réle, Liston 
as the Baillie, Miss Stephens as Diana Vernon, and Sinclair as 
Francis Osbaldiston, was brought out with great success at Covent 
Garden in March 1818. In the same year this piece, or one upon 
the same subject, was produced in Edinburgh, and proved the most 
successful theatrical venture that had ever been known in that 
city. It ran forty-one nights, and brought the management. 3,000/. 
clear profit. In the next season it proved almost equally attractive. 
When George IV. paid a state visit to the theatre in 1822, ‘ Rob 
Roy’ was the piay he selected. At an early hour of the morning 
the people began to gather round the doors, and, although it rained 
heavily from twelve to six, saturated clothes had no effect in 
diminishing the crowd. Whether it was royalty or the play that 
made them indifferent to catarrhs and rheumatics I would not take 
upon myself to decide. Scott himself was present at the’ first 
representation of his novel (February 15, 1819), and was de- 
lighted at the manner in which his conceptions were embodied. 
But more especially was he struck by Mackay’s performance of the 
Baillie. In a letter to Daniel Terry he says: ‘The man. who 
played the Baillie made a piece of acting equal to whatever has 
been seen in the profession. For my own part, I was actually 
electrified by the truth, spirit, and humour which he threw into 
the part. It was the living Nicol Jarvie, conceited, pragmatical, 
cautious, generous, proud of his connection with Rob Roy, frightened 
‘for him at the same time, and extremely desirous to interfere with 
him as an adviser.’ At the end of chapter forty-three of Loek- 
hart’s Life will be found a very humorous and eulogistic letter to 
Mackay, written by Scott in thecharacter of Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
An almost equally great performance was that of an actor named 
Duff, in the Dougal Creature. In the original cast the part of 
Owen was played by Mr. Chippendale, an actor who auitted, the 
London ieaieadl only the other day. 
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Mrs. Henry Siddons continued to act until 1831, when she ~ 
retired, and the entire management devolved upon her brother and 
partner, William Murray, a name than which there is none more 
famous in Edinburgh stage annals. He was the grandson of Sir 
John Murray, of Broughton, the ‘ Young Pretender’s’ secretary in 
the ‘’45’; and his Jacobite origin, if nothing else, would have won 
him the friendship of Scott. Old Scotch playgoers will still tell 
you of his fine acting in comedy, which they say was equal to any- 
thing London could show, even in the days of Mathews, Liston, and 
Emery. He made his first appearance upon the Edinburgh stage 
in 1809, and retired from the management only in 1851; and 
during thirty-six years of that period he directed with vigour and 
success a speculation which had wrecked all previous venturers in 
less than a third of that period. Fora time his luck departed 
with him. Lloyd, the father of the two popular singers, who had 
been a comedian under his management, first took up the resigned 
sceptre, but was very soon glad to lay it down again; then two or 
three others found it too weighty for their grasp; finally it fell 
into the hands of Mr. Wyndham, who revived some of the old 
glories of the theatre. In 1859 the old house was pulled down, 
and the new Post-Office now stands upon the spot which nearly 
every great actor, actress, and singer that flourished in this country 
between 1782 and 1860 had hallowed by their genius. 

It must not be supposed that during all these years no rival 
establishment disputed the empire with the patent house, but the 
doings of such do not enter within the scope of this brief article. 
I cannot close it, however, without noting a somewhat singular 
circumstance. From 1777 to 1859—that is to say, for eighty-two 
years—the role technically known as ‘First Old Woman’ was 
sustuined by only three actresses. Mrs. Charters, the first of ‘the 
trio, retired in 1807, after thirty years’ service; to her succeeded 
Mrs. Nicol, who held the position during twenty-seven years; and 
she was succeeded by her daughter Miss Nicol, who was ‘still 
flourishing when the curtain fell for the last time in Shakespeare 
Square. 2 

H. BARTON BAKER. 





W Metropolitan Address. 


Every one knows—though no one knows it so well as he that first 
said it—that there is nothing like going to the country with ‘a 
good cry.’ ‘On the present occasion ’—the usual Parliamentary ex- 
pression for ‘ now ’—thisis a subject agitating many a manly breast, 
and, among others, that of Tomkins, of the Megatherium Club, 
Pall Mall. Tomkins is not at present a member of Parliament, 
but by the grace of a long purse and by the help of a strong 
digestion (for he will swallow any pledge and feel none the worse 
for it) he trusts very soon to be so. His burning desire for 
Senatorial honours has culminated but recently—in fact, only 
since the Ministerial Water Bill (which acted on the flame as if 
it had been oil)—but his friends have noticed the insidious 
approach of the disease for years. 

He has been in the habit of doubling up his newspapers, so 
as to present to the eye a single leading article, and presenting 
you with it, ‘Just do me the favour to read that,’ he says; ‘it 
exactly expresses my view.’ 

If there is one thing I detest more than another it is having to 
read another man’s article (unless it happens to be personally eulo- 
gistic of me); but for Tomkins’ sake—who gives the most charming 
little dinners, and (noble heart !) does not require one to dress for 
them—I would do almost anything. Sometimes he has whispered 
in my ear, after a long perusal of the leading journal, ‘ My good 
friend, mark my words—we of the Megatherium are going too 
fast.’ 

‘Then you had better go slower,’ I answer cheerfully. ‘That 
punch & la Romaine of yours in the middle of a repast is to my 
mind suicide.’ 

¢Tchut, tchut! I mean politically, as regards the Constitution,’ 
explains Tomkins with irritation (which is suppressed gout). 
* What our party are doing is this: we are opening the floodgates.’ 

I nod ; because when a man uses a metaphor of that startlingly 
original character it is better not to argue, and best to seem to 
agree with him. 

On one occasion he grasped me by the arm and murmured 
hoarsely, ‘ The Russians want nerve.’ 

‘The Emperor does,’ I said, ‘no doubt; he seems to me by no 
means strong enough for the place. Little Louis Philippe was a 
lion eumpeted to him,’ 
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‘ Nonsense! I didn’t say nerve,’ replied Tomkins with indigna- 
tion (gout not suppressed at all, but out in all directions). ‘I said 
the Russians want Merv.’ 

Then I began to understand, of course, that Tomkins wanted 
to get into Parliament. 

The London Water Bill, as I have said, brought this intention 
to a head, but slightly altered his views as to putting it into 
effect. 

‘Beaconsfield has damaged himself with the Londoners,’ he 
confided to me, in a whisper, on the day the dissolution was 
announced, ‘ and I shall go in for a metropolitan constituency.’ 

He asked me to have a quiet dinner with him at the Club on 
the following day; and though I had my apprehensions—he had 
said, ‘ There will be nobody but you and me;’ and ‘also I want to 
talk to you "—I accepted the invitation. A man is not worthy of 
the name who can desert his friend in misfortune ; and just because 
poor Tomkins was going in for Parliamentary dishonours, and was 
dead sure to bore me with his political views, should I refuse him my 
companionship? There are limits, however, to human endurance, 
and on the right side of the Eastern Question, Local Option, and 
the Marriage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (which sounds, 
by the bye, as if it ought to be Brother Bill), I had resolved to draw 
the line. 

As it turned out, I had wronged Tomkins ; for though there was 
a moment (that in which he produced a MS. in the smoking-room, 
and said, in that dreadful mysterious tone of his, ‘I am going 
to read you something’) when I thought even worse of him, he did, 
in fact, venture on none of those three topics. ‘ What on earth is 
it?’ said I—I’m afraid a little impatiently. ‘Can’t you say it 
instead of reading it?’ 

‘No, I can’t,’ answered he plaintively; ‘I wish I could. 
Whenever I try to say anything, even when I’m sitting down, 
I forget half of it. When I’m on my legs I forget it all.’ 

I most devoutly wished that Tomkins was on his legs; but 
politeness is my characteristic, and I refrained from saying so. 

‘It is my Address, my dear fellow,’ he continued in a sepulchral 
tone ; ‘my Address to my Constituenis.’ 

‘So soon?’ said I. ‘ Dear me, who are they ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet; but it’s some metropolitan constituency.’ 
As a matter of fact, he did not distinctly enunciate those last two 
words; for after a quiet-dinner, with punch &@ la Romaine in the 
middle of it, it is rather difficult to pronounce them ; but he made 
a praiseworthy attempt at it, and I understood him. 

I put my handkerchief over my face, in order, as I explained 
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to him, that my attention should not be disturbed by external ob- 
jects—Calmairs, with his back to the fire, settling the Central 
Asian difficulty with Dobbs, of the Foreign Office ; Megrims, of the 
‘ Danebury Gazette,’ extracting an original leader (with bis scissors) 
from the ‘ Spectator,’ the ‘ Daily News, and the ‘ Sporting and Dra- 
matic Times ;’ and Lord Heavysides snoring horribly as usual in the 
armchair, with half the evening papers under him—and off he went 
at score. I caught a phrase from Tomkins here and there which 
struck me as familiar, and nodded by way of mitigated applause at 
intervals: ‘ Arts of agitators—inseparable Constitutional tie— 
Imperial character of the realm, my lord.’ 

That woke me up. ‘ Why “my lord?”’ I inquired. 

‘Did I say “my lord?”’ said Tomkins, in a tone which it 
struck me was very much embarrassed. 

‘You certainly did,’ insisted I. ‘And I don’t like being called 
names.’ 

‘ All right ; I won’t do it again. I’m sure I don’t know how it 
crept in,’ said Tomkins abjectly. Then off he started again. 

‘I do not advocate a policy of decomposition : 

- © Good heavens!’ I exclaimed; ‘I hope not; .though I do 
think that punch of yours tends in that direction.’ 
_ *My dear fellow, that’s what Beaconsfield says,’ explained 
Tomkins; ‘I’m answering him in my Address.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said ; ‘I see.’ 

‘Now, just listen to this; this is the peroration: I think it’s 
rather fine: While maintaining this ineffable blessing : 

‘What blessing ?’ 

‘Well, just what I've been reading to you: about our not being 
decomposed sooner than we can help it. While maintaining this 
ineffable blessing, it is to be hoped that all men of light and 
leadin, : 

‘What do you mean by men of leading? Leading what? 
Leading articles ?’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow, that’s Lord Beaconsfield again.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ; I thought it was yours; it is very like you. 
Go on.’ 

‘ While maintaining this ineffable blessing, it is to be hoped 
that all men of light and leading will in the coming contest 
take as I do these three great principles for their watchwords : 
Peace Are you listening?’ 

‘Of course I’m listening. You're not going to say “ Peace 
with Honour,” I do hope. Let us have something original.’ 

‘You shall; this is my very own: I think it’s good: . These 
three great principles for their watchwords: “ Peace, Retrench- 
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ment, and Reform.” What do you think of that?’ .inquired 
Tomkins. ‘It’s simple and yet bold ; don’t you think so?’ 

‘It’s devilish old, my dear fellow.’ 

‘Bold, bold!’ repeated Tomkins. ‘I didn’t say old.’ 

I shook my head. It was no use talking to him. 

‘You don’t admire my peroration?’ he said. ‘ Well, I’m dis- 
appointed. You like the Address generally, however, don’t you ?’ 

His look of appeal was very pathetic, but I was obliged to tell 
him what I thought of the Address. It was a painful duty, and 
poor Tomkins was affected almost to tears. 

‘TI had such a deal of trouble with it, he said; * Ir took it from 
the best of models.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear Tomkins; but it’s very dengutute to let 
off fireworks unless you understand the trade. These watchwords 
of yours, moreover, were probably-used in the Ark. You must go 
tothe country—and still more to a metropolitan constituency—not 
only with a good cry, but with something new. Now, if I were in 
your place——’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted Tomkins eagerly. ‘What would you 
do? What would you say? You are used to composition—you 
are a perfect master of it. Will you write my Address for me?’ 

‘My dear Tomkins,’ said I very seriously, ‘when the great 
Walter Scott was dying he is said to have thanked Heaven that it 
might be inscribed on his tombstone that he had never written a 
line that was hurtful to morals. The same may be recorded of me, 
with this addition (which may be put on the other side of the 
tombstore) : “ He never wrote anything for nothing.” ’ 

‘Name your price!’ cried Tomkins enthusiastically. 

‘ Well, it’s a little out of my usual line, which, as you know, ‘is 
Philosophy and the Fine Arts—I should expect a goodish fee ; but 
then, on the other hand, youare a personal friend. Let us say 1001.’ 

‘There ought to be a good deal of it for that money,’ said 
Tomkins rather ruefully ; ‘not only a good cry, but a good long 
ery.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow,’ returned I decisively; ¢ brevity 
and originality are what are required. For the hundred pounds, 
however—come—you shall have it: in print.’ 

In political matters there is nothing like compromise. To 
this generous proposal, which deprived me of nearly a quarter per 
cent. of my proposed honorarium, Tomkins gratefully acceded. On 
the other hand (which was fair enough), I stipulated upon having 
the money—99/. 15s.—in advance. 

_ Within twelve hours the Addvem 1 was in his hand, wet from 
the printer’s ; and here it is: i 
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¢ Men of London,— 

‘ Parliament is about to be dissolved,—and a good job too. It 
has salved us too long with bear’s grease. There is nothing, it is 
true, like leather, but of Russia leather we have had enough and 
to spare. Likewise of every description of Turkish Delight. As 
for Central Asia, it is not worth looking for in the map—and I 
haven’t done it. Under pretence of attending to your affairs in 
those distant regions, it has omitted to look at home in Central 
London. My blood boils within me when I contemplate the years 
of neglect with which your nearest and dearest interests in this 
respect have been treated by both sides of the House. It is not as 
a Tory, it isnot as a Radical, that Iaddress you. I may, indeed, be 
a Liberal-Conservative (because that may mean anything), but I 
don't think I am—no, not if I knowit. It is as a Home-Ruler 
that I solicit your suffrages—but without any reference to Ireland 
whatever. Let others apply styptics to that always bleeding 
country. I reserve my sympathies, Men of London, for our own 
home, and I would have it ruled aright, which at present is far 
from being the case. A Gigantic Wrong has been inflicted upon 
us, and my voice, I am proud to say, is the first to call attention 
to it. You have suffered it so long that the oppressor perhaps 
imagines that we are reconciled to it, and that Justice has been 
permanently blinded; but the hand of Tomkins shall tear the 
bandage from her eyes! 

‘Men of London, more than two years agoa great military 
chief expired, less known, perhaps, in the camp than in the Court 
(especially the Bankruptcy Court), but nevertheless universally 
regretted by the great Hebrew race. After paying his debts, a 
monument was erected to him by a peculiar people—not the 
Hebrews, you may take your affidavit, but our grandfathers. It 
stands in our midst this day, and when it was first erected was 
very reasonably considered to be the property of the public. 
They went up and down it at their own sweet will, for the small 
charge, I believe, of one penny a head. From its great height it 
offered unusual facilities for persons desiring to commit suicide, 
and they naturally took advantage of it. Penny suicides were for 
the time as common as penny ices now are. When a noble imperious- 
ness of disposition caused its possessor, stung by the slights of 
fortune, to have done with life, he was at liberty to do it from 
this convenient column. That was the true date of the Imperium 
et Libertas era. Now mark what follows. The first act of a 
tyrannical and oppressive Government was to build an iron cage at 
the top of that stately pillar, to cut off the poor man from his only 
luxury! Unless poverty had attenuated him to that extent that 
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he could squeeze himself through the bars, he was no longer able 
to thus dispose of himself. The rich had their towers and their 
pyramidical structures in their own stately parks, and could take 
the most tremendous headers in private whenever they pleased. But 
for the poor—the Monument on Fish Street Hill having long been 
similarly rendered useless for such purposes—there was no longer 
this last refuge. Men of London, even that our fathers bore. But 
what did your oppressors do, in the second place? They nailed up 
the door at the foot of the column, and would not even let you 
ascend it for light and air, and the splendid view which it com- 
mands. Men of London, the question I put to you this day is this : 
Is that barrier to freedom and fresh air to be swept away, or not ? 
I say ‘ yes, a thousand times * yes,’ and you have only to say ‘ yes’ 
(a sufficient number of thousand times) when my name is presented 
to you at the polling-booth, to ensure its removal. Vote for 
Tomkins and the opening of the Duke of York’s Column at the 


foot of Waterloo Place.’ 











Artificial Diamonds. 


Tue world of science and the world of fashion are so far removed 
from each other that they are seldom stirred by the same event, 
but the production of artificial diamonds has lately startled both 
these distant realms. 

Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, has recently exhibited before the 
Royal Society certain crystals which are no accidental productions, 
but direct results of a process conceived for a definite end. These 
have been examined by analysts like Professors Maskelyne, Roscoe, 
and Dewar, aud declared to exhibit all the physical and chemical 
properties of true diamonds. 

Mr. Hannay’s gems are very small; but whether he will here- 
after succeed in producing large stones, and what effect success of 
this kind would have on the value of the diamond, we do not pro- 
pose to inquire. This is a question which concerns the world of 
fashion alone ; the world of science is interested in asking by what 
means the crystallisation of carbon has at length been accom- 
plished. 

Every one is acquainted with the various forms of the substance 
called carbon. It constitutes a large proportion of all animal and 
vegetable structures, and we know it best in an impure condition 
as coke or charcoal; but it occurs crystallised, and in a state of 
purity, in two very different forms, viz. diamond and plumbago, or 
blacklead. 

Those bodies which resist all attempts of the chemist to resolve 
them into simpler forms of matter are called elements, and among 
the vast number of substances composing our earth some sixty- 
four, which are for the most part metals, are simple bodies ; of these 
carbon is one. 

Almost every substance which is capable of existing in the 
solid state assumes, under favourable conditions, a distinct geome- 
trical figure. This power which bodies possess of taking on definite 
forms is called crystallisation, and its most beautiful examples are 
found among natural minerals, the results of exceedingly slow 
changes occurring in the substance within the earth. Artificial 
crystals may be obtained from solutions, by fusion, and in the 
passage of bodies from the gaseous to the solid condition. Thus 
crystals of common salt are formed by the evaporation of brine ; 
many metals, as iron and bismuth, crystallise on cooling after 
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being melted ; and the vapours of some substances, like iodine for 
example, deposit crystals in the act of condensation. 

Every body possesses its own distinct crystalline form; every 
crystal is a geometrical figure, usually bounded by plane surfaces 
having angles of constant value, and the science of crystallography 
teaches us to distinguish substances by the measurement of these 
angles. It is invariably found that artificial crystals which have 
been deposited slowly and quietly surpass in size, regularity, and 
beauty those of more rapid formation ; hence it is conjectured 
that natural minerals owe their great perfection to very gradual 
deposition in the rocks within which they are found. 

Under different conditions the same substance sumetimes 
assumes two crystalline forms, of which somewhat uncommon 
phenomenon carbon furnishes an example by crystallising now 
into diamond, and now into graphite or plumbago. 

Although found in every quarter of the globe, the diamond is 
the rarest as it is the hardest known mineral. It occurs exclu- 
sively among gold-bearing rocks, or sands derived from gold-becr- 
ing rocks, and among strata which, though originally soft shaly 
deposits of sand or mud, have been ‘ metamorphosed,’ as it is 
called, into hard crystalline schists. It was once supposed by 
geologists that the metamorphic rocks were deposited in their 
existing crystalline form from a boiling ocean enveloping the still 
heated globe; but it is now known that these formations were 
originally deposited as mud or sand, and have been transmuted 
into schists by the influence of subterranean heat acting under 
great pressure, through lengthened periods of time, and aided by 
thermal water or steam permeating the porous rocks and giving 
rise to various chemical decompositions and new combinations 
within them. The diamond probably originates, like coal or 
mineral oil, from the gradual decomposition of vegetable or 
animal matter; and we may therefore regard the brilliants which 
we prize in the drawing-room as having been slowly elaborated 
from carbonaceous matter furnished by some dead fish, or rotting 
plant, originally buried in the mud of an inconceivably ancient 
palzozoic shore. 

It will now be seen that, in order to produce the diamond arti- 
ficially, some means must first be devised whereby the element 
carbon, which will dissolve in no liquid and vaporise in no flame, 
can be rendered soluble or gaseous, from either of which condi- 
tions it might then probably be recovered in a crystalline form, as 
happens in the case of other bodies. 

Mr. Hannay’s attempts to crystallise carbon originated from a 
research of a very different character. Water, as we all know, 
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vaporises at a heat of 212° Fahr., and in the same way every liquid 
has its ‘ boiling-point,’ or temperature at which it ceases to be a 
fluid and becomes a gas. Little is known about the condition of 
matter immediately beyond the ‘ critical point,’ as the moment of 
passage from the liquid to the gaseous state is called; and while 
investigating this subject it occurred to Mr. Hannay that some 
insight might be gained into a state of things then so obscure as 
to be thought hopeless, by dissolving in the liquid under examina- 
tion some solid substance which fused at a temperature much 
above the critical point of the fluid. 

Sulphur, for example, melts at 111° Fahr., and is soluble in 
carbon di-oxide, a liquid whose boiling-point is 42°. When such 
a solution was vaporised it was found that the sulphur was not 
deposited, but remained diffused in the atmosphere of di-oxide 
vapour ; or, in other words, the sulphur was dissolved in the gas. If 
the side of a tube containing such a gaseous solution of sulphur is 
approached by a red-hot iron, the part next the source of heat 
becomes coated with a crystalline deposit, which redissolves into 
the gas on the removal of the heat. In the course of his experi- 
ments on the solubility of solids in gases Mr. Hannay further 
noticed that many bodies, such as alumina and silica, which, like 
carbon, are insoluble in water, dissolved to a considerable extent in 
‘ water-gas,’ or water at the critical point when it is neither a true 
liquid nor a true gas. This fact suggested to him that a solvent 
might even be found for the hitherto insoluble element, carbon ; 
and as gaseous solutions were found to yield crystalline solids in 
almost every case upon the withdrawal or dilution of the solvent 
gas, it was hoped that from such a gaseous solution of carbon, 
crystals of diamond might be obtained. 

After a large number of experiments, however, it was found 
that neither charcoal, lampblack, nor blacklead would dissolve in 
the most probable solvents when these were brought to their 
critical points, and a new road out of the difficulty had accordingly 
to be sought. 

Chemists .have long known that what is called the ‘nascent’ 
state of matter is one very favourable to chemical combination. 
Thus nitrogen, for example, refuses to combine with hydrogen, but 
if these two substances are simultaneously liberated from some 
previous combination they unite at the moment of birth with the 
utmost ease. Bearing this in mind, it was ascertained that when 
a gas containing both carbon and hydrogen is heated under pres- 
sure in presence of a metal, the hydrogen is attracted by the metal 
and the carbon left free. 

Mr. Hannay attacked this nascent carbon with many gaseous 
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solvents, and it is his triumph to have found what he sought. In 
doing so, he has removed a reproach of long standing from the 
science of chemistry; for, whereas the larger part of that science 
is occupied with the chemistry of carbon and its compounds, this 
element has never previously been either dissolved or vaporised by 
man. 

What the solvent is, we are not at present definitely told; we 
only know that it is some nitrogen compound, probably a cyanide ; 
but the process is quite intelligible in the absence of this inform- 
ation, while its products are open to the examination of experts. 

A hydro-carbon vapour, such as petroleum, is decomposed at a 
high temperature and under great pressure. As the hydrogen 
and carbon part company, the former is absorbed, while the latter, 
being nascent, dissolves in a gaseous solvent, from which solution 
of carbon crystals are then obtained, just as table salt is produced 
by the evaporation of brine, and these crystals are diamond. 

The temperature at which the dissociation of the hydro-carbon 
is effected must be very high, and the pressure enormous, so that 
the great difficulty of the process lies in the construction of an 
enclosing vessel strong enough to withstand the combination of 
heat and disruptive force. Coiled tubes of wrought iron, of half 
an inch bore and four inches external diameter, have been torn 
open in nine cases out of ten. 

The mineralogical tests which demonstrate the genuineness of 
diamond are as follows: It must scratch topaz and sapphire, its 
angles must be those of a regular octahedron, it must burn without 
leaving any residue, and it must exert little or no action on 
polarised light. Professor Maskelyne, of the British Museum, has 
already stated in the ‘Times’ that Mr. Hannay’s crystals satisfy 
all these tests. They score topaz and sapphire easily and deeply ; 
the angle of their cleavage-faces, which could not be measured 
with great accuracy on account of the minuteness of the gems, is 
70° 29’, while that of the diamond is 70° 30’. Particles ignited 
on platinum glow and disappear exactly as the gem would do, 
and they are very nearly inert in polarised light. 

It is not long since science rejected the claims of another 
Glasgow investigator to the artificial production of crystalline 
carbon, and it is somewhat singular that Mr. Hannay’s successful 
solution of this great chemical problem should have followed so 
quickly upon Mr. M‘Tear’s failure. 

That the diamonds in‘ this case are real there is now no ques- 
tion; and it is quite possible that, just as experience has taught 
chemists how to produce large and perfect crystals from solutions 
which under ordinary treatment yield only small and imperfect 
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specimens, so Mr. Hannay may by and by succeed in making 
diamonds as big as the Koh-i-Noor or the Regent. 

We learn, however, from the investigator’s own statement, that 
up to the present time it has cost him 5/. to produce five shillings’ 
worth of diamond ; but even if the world of fashion is destined to 
deplore the degradation of its cherished gem, we may be sure that, 
long after some new toy has satisfied society for its loss, the 
crystallisation of carbon will possess for the greater world of 
science the same kind of interest as clings around the discovery 
of oxygen by Priestley, or the demonstration of magneto-electricity 
by Michael Faraday. 
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Hate Aibbert’s Aunt. 
Cuaprer I. 

NEITLEBY GRANGE was a pleasant-looking, grey, old-fashioned 
residence, full of gables and ivied casements. It stood in a hollow 
nearly at the bottom of the vale, and it used to nestle there 
retired from neighbours. But, recently, things had been changed 
in that respect. About a year anda half agoa great, smooth, 
red-brick mansion had built itself on a hill not half a mile away, 
glittering at all hours of the day with modern plate-glass windows 
and flashing its gilt vanes. At sunset it often positively blazed, 
putting all other dwellings far and near out of countenance. The 
Grange was annoyed, it became enraged—at least, Miss Beamish, 
its mistress, did. or all such purposes, she was the Grange. _ 

Perhaps, Prospect House was a little provoking. For one 
thing, it was married, and the Grange was-not, and was not 
likely to be. Miss Beamish was not solitary; she had a family in 
a certain way. There lived with her a widowed sister, Mrs, 
Sibbert, whose husband had not died till he had got through her 
fortune in ill speculations, but who left her, in its place, two 
children. The generous, high-minded old maid had opened the 
doors of the Grange to all three. This occurred nearly two years 
ago. For a brief six months Miss Beamish enjoyed a kind of 
domestic glory. Every old-maidish air was laid aside. She 
brightened up, dressed more gaily, but in a very matronly sort of 
way, and talked in a busy, rattling manner. She became twice as 
active as before, quite fluttering the village with her suddenly ac- 
quired family, as if she, and not her poor worn sister, had brought 
about the domesticity. At church, she marshalled Kate and Willie 
down the aisle before her, their real mother coming weakly in the 
rear of all. It is true there was something slightly ridiculous in 
this doing. With Willie, a boy of about fourteen, she might 
have carried it off; but Miss Kate was taller than her aunt by a 
head, and her elegant beauty attracted all eyes, the ancient mis- 
tress of the Grange really being only half seen. - 

But Miss Beamish’s triumph in these ways, even such as it - 
was, only lasted for the brief time we have named. Prospect 
House was finished, and Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, with a real, complete, 
properly-presided-over family, took possession of it. Besides Mr. 
Dixon, tall, genial, intelligent, and Mrs. Dixon, portly and inclined 
to patronise, there were three daughters, one of them only a little 
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less handsome than Kate Sibbert; and, finally, one son, a good- 
looking young fellow, his father over again, with the advantages of 
being slimmer, active, and fresh. Confronted with their carriage 
and its pair of high-stepping horses, the pony carriage from the 
Grange looked shabby, or, if it did not, it was because Kate was in 
it. At church, the Dixons made a larger, more imposing pro- 
cession; the pew they filled was nearer the pulpit, for they had 
bought that belonging to the old ruined Manor House. Indeed, 
Prospect House seemed to have money for anything. Mr. Dixon 
was a large manufacturer in the county town, some ten miles 
away, but was beginning slowly to retire from business. Some 
friendly advances on the part of the Dixons were made to 
Miss Beamish, and, at first, she yielded to them with civility. 
But a Church bazaar had taken place in the little village behind 
the hill. Mrs. Dixon, unfortunately, contributed an ottoman 
cover, which was preferred by most of the beholders to one Miss 
Beamish hadsent. After this, was it not inevitable that matters 
should end between them ? 

‘No doubt,’ said Miss Beamish, ‘the Dixons had bought the 
gaudy thing in London, while every stitch in hers was her own 
doing. But people had no powers of distinguishing.’ 

There were whispers among the more knowing ones in the 
village, that Miss Beamish was not such a simpleton, at her years, 
as to take real offence from this cause. Young Mr. Dixon had 
begun to manifest an awareness of the presence in the place of 
Kate Sibbert. He was very often to be met in the vicinity of the 
Grange. Miss Beamish having had a family for only so short a 
time was not willing that it should be broken up by this young 
man all ina moment. The gossips said she had taken advantage 
of the bazaar to set up her back at the Dixon family. 

However the truth lay, it had somehow come about that an 
unhappy coolness there was. Unhappy it must assuredly be 
called. A more eligible match for Kate could not be hoped. Mrs. 
Sibbert’s nervous, subdued looks showed that she felt this; while 
Kate’s pale face and downcast eyes at church seemed to intimate 
that she had no part in the feud, excepting to suffer from it. But 
Miss Beamish was the head of the family at the Grange, and she 
meant to marry her belongings in her own way. 

In this condition matters stood when, in the autumn, an 
event of great importance to all the neighbourhood happened. 

The valley in which Nettleby lay formed part of the southern 
water-shed of that district of the Midlands. If long-continued 
rains fell on the borders of two of the adjoining northern shires, 
the vale was liable to inundation at amazingly short notice from 
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the overflowing of the river. It seemed rather an unfair geogra- 
phical arrangement. Nettleby, without having had a drop of rain 
of its own, might find itself exposed to a deluge from showers- 
falling on moorlands forty miles away. A number of seasons 
often passed without the floods being serious, then at these inter- 
vals came an inroad of waters which might even risk life as well 
as destroy property. 

Fears were beginning to be felt of a calamity of this kind now. 
There had been unusually protracted rains; on this occasion, 
Nettleby had itself shared in the downfall more than enough. 
But what made things critical was that the weather had been still 
worse on the higher lands to the north. The river steadily kept 
on rising; already it was hiding its banks under a rolling, ever- 
broadening, turbid torrent. 

The Dixons early in the autumn—that is, nearly two months 
ago—had all gone away on the usual holiday trip. It was known 
in the village that they were upon the Continent when the river 
kept rising; Miss Beamish rather maliciously hinted that it was 
on this score they kept away. ‘People,’ she said, ‘who were 
afraid of the river, should not have come to live so near it.’ She 
seemed wishful to make it out that they were shirking their share 
of the responsibilities arising on these periodically recurring 
occasions. Had they been present, they would have had to put 
forth all their vigour not to have been eclipsed by the maiden lady 
herself. She grew restlessly active. Charitable she always was, 
but she now outdid herself. Perhaps it would not be quite fair to 
say that she made the most of the opportunity. 

There was need for somebody to bestir themselves; the river 
was setting the example. Day and night, hour by hour, minute 
by minute, it rose higher. On the Wednesday evening tales of 
calamity began to come in on all hands. 


Cuapter II. 


Own the Thursday morning the floods were out in Nettleby 
Vale as they had not been out for many years. The river was no 
longer to be traced; in its place there was a lake. In all the 
lower parts of the valley the water had spread till the very look 
of the district was changed. Familiar landmarks had vanished, 
nearly every hedgerow was blotted out ; the trees had a preposter- 
ous: dumpiness, being cut off at the knees. Even the farms and 
outlying cottages were only just recognisable, no longer having 
around them the customary crofts, gardens, lanes, but only ridi- 
culously shorn bits of. these. For. the rest, a level, dull, whitish- 
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grey expanse gleamed everywhere. The air was astir- with a 
multitudinous watery murmur, and any other sound made a heavy 
yet far-reaching noise, like voices when snow is on the ground. 

But it is not with the landscape generally we have just now to 
do. Kettenham turnpike still stood where it did; its bordering 

hedgerows, with occasional trees, looked very black and also very 
little ; but they ran on and on, turning now one way, now the 
other, and still showing above the water. Along this road, about 
half-past three o’clock in the afternoon, a Juxuriant little pony 
carriage containing two ladies, drawn by a -couple of long-tailed 
Lilliputian animals, made rapid progress. The occupants were 
Miss Beamish and Kate. It had rather’a strange look to see them 
there, and said something for their courage, for, at a little distance, 
it rather seemed that the carriage should have been a boat. But 
they were safe. The road was still high and dry, and, indeed, at 
intervals, on the left-hand side, green sloping fields yet showed. 
When passing along the same road two hours before, the ladies 
and their vehicle had looked queerer. At their feet then arose a 
pile of loaves, between them were propped two large cheeses, cut 
into portions ; here and there, just where they could be put, stuck 
out white packages of groceries. 

Miss Beamish had taken some greatly needed provisions to a 
ferry which still communicated with a cluster of cottages, whose 
approach to the town of Kettenham, from whence they usually 
derived their supplies, was quite cut off. She and Kate were not 
the only ones engaged in the good work. The Rector of Nettleby, 
though an old man now, had gone off in another direction, with 

his gig laden in the same way. Lawyer Willsby had done so. 

The excitement of the occasion, and the feeling of having helped 
-~ in-doing a praiseworthy charity, had not lessened Kate’s . beauty ; 
there was some colour in Miss Beamish’s withered cheeks, and her 
eyes were very bright, as she sat stiffly on the cushion. 

‘I hear as how the watter has burst the bank at Ratcliffe, an’, 
if it be so, we shall ha’ it higher yet.’ 

The speaker was an elderly, smock-frocked labourer, who 
came out at a gate leading into an upland field, where a little 
crowd of wild staring cattle had been gathered together. He 
had a pitchfork on his shoulder, and bits of hay upon his clothing 
showed he had been feeding the poor beasts. Miss Beamish 
pulled up her ponies at sight of him. He went on: ‘ The Blixton 
carrier had to turn again, though he had three ’osses to, an’ one 
of ’em went down an’ nearly wor drowned. If it goes on, we 
shan ha’ it higher than last time, mebbee near as high as 1829.. 
That wor a flood, if you like,’ he added, wanalng his eves aud. 
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contorting the rest of his features. ‘This is bad enough, but then, 
bless you, sheep were drowned in Davis’s top croft. I dunnot 
think this can be quaite so bad as that. Not but itll be bad 
enough yet, this wull.’ 

‘It is like driving through a sea, Bates! But we are in the 
hands of Providence,’ calmly said the elder lady. 

‘And look at the poor birds, homeless and foodless,’ added 
Kate, with a pathetic flutter of the gloved hands. One of the 
many whirling flocks of birds had just swept over them. 

‘ Niver mind the birds, Miss,’ was the old man’sreply. ‘ They 
han wings to carry ’em off. If they are drowned, it is their own 
fault. It is the cows and sheep as is wust off, for they’re stuck 
to the spot.’ Banging the gate behind him, he grinned in a 
ghastly way,—‘ When I was in the lower field yonder, I heerd a 
couple o’ hares screamin’ like babbies at being cut off by the 
watter in some corner.’ 

Kate had already set herself to search everywhere in the 
carriage to see if any of the provisions had been overlooked; Miss 
Beamish fluently told Bates what help they had taken to the 
distant cottagers. 

‘It ’d be a great pity,’ he said, ‘if after your doin’ so, you 
wanted yoursens. The Grange has ’scaped ever sin’ my father’s 
time, but it had it when he wasa lad, I remember hearing him 
say as five pigs wor drowned in the sty.’ 

Miss Beamish had taken her purse out. She nearly dropped it 
as she quickly said: ‘What! I always thought we were quite 
safe.’ Bates was within an ace of losing the shilling which Kate’s 
Aunt had got ready in certain anticipation of no missed stores 
being found by her in the carriage. 

..§ There is nothing left, Bates,’ Kate said. 

.. It recalled Miss Beamish. She had begun to get the ponies 
into motion at the old man’s last piece of news. Disentangling 
one hand from the reins, she dropped the coin into the old fellow’s 
palm, eagerly outstretched for it. ‘ Bates, if you meet Willie and 
our Thomas on the road, hasten them. They ought to have been 
back long ago. Willie had no business to go—none at all!’ It 
was said quite angrily. Willie, Kate’s brother, was his Aunt’s 
darling. He and the single man-servant there was at the Grange 
had gone that forenoon in a light cart to the county town, and 
the keeper of a toll-bar farther along had told Miss Beamish that 
they had not passed on the return journey. 

Kate ventured to whisper an assurance that Willie would be safe. 

‘How do I know? Bates talks of the Grange being in 
danger |’ 
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‘ Nay, nay, I hope it’s safe enough,’ answered the old labourer, 
closing his hard fingers on the coin witha clutch. He stolidly 
went on: ‘Mind, I dunnot say it'll reach yo’ at the Grange. I 
dunnot hope it will; I hope it wunnot.’ After taking another 
look at the shilling, he grinned,—‘ In’29, money wasn’t of any use. 
We could na’ eat it, an’ if the watter had kept up another three 
days we should ha’ died with the price o’ loaves in our pockets, 
But this ‘11 come in some time,’ grinning as he slowly and care- 
fully stowed it away. ‘I hope it wunnot reach the Grange, if on’y 
for your kindness; but, if the Red Hill Gully fills, you mun look 
out. The only folks in the bottom vale who'll ’scape then ‘Il be 
Mr. Dixon. It is a pity every house cannot ha’ a hill to itself 
this weather,’ he shouted, excited by the money gift. 

The ponies were already frisking along the road, making for a 
turn in it a little farther on. ‘ How senseless of Bates to keep 
harping on the Grange! We are safe enough!’ muttered Miss 
Beamish, in a vexed tone. 

Suddenly, at the turn of the road under the two trees growing 
there, the form of a horseman appeared. 

There is nothing like good horsemanship for showing a young 
man at an advantage, though it is only done at the risk of 
looking very ridiculous if you fail. Mr. John Dixon, jun.—for he 
it was—was suddenly put to a rather severe test. To lift your hat 
in time to a couple of ladies driving past, at the very moment your 
startled horse is half off the road, spattering with his hind feet in 
an overflowing dyke, is not easy. It, at the same time, your saddle 
is laden with a ham, with parts of two flitches of bacon, and a bag 
containing flour, the difficulty is increased. Still John Dixon 
did it. His face reddened, but he kept both his temper and his 
seat, though the flitches were endangered for a moment. His 
father had had to return hurriedly for some business reason, and 
the son came home with him, leaving the rest of the family on a 
visit near London. On arriving unexpectedly at Prospect House, 
the sight of the deluged vale had affected the young man as self- 
sacrificingly as it did Miss Beamish herself, He instantly placed 
himself at the disposal of the Rector, with the result of his being 
converted, like everybody else available for the work, into a food- 
distributor. In spite of his horse being driven off the road and 
into the dyke by the ponies, in spite of the encumbering flitches of 
bacon, his hat went up gracefully to the ladies as their vehicle 
brushed his startled horse’s nose. 

‘Oh, Aunt!’ was impetuously protested a moment later—that is, 
as soon as they were out of his hearing, ‘I clearly saw you pull the 
near rein. You drove the ponies right at him! His horse might 
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have been scared till it threw him, and—and killed him: drowned 
him, or I don’t know what!’ 

‘And you,’ sternly replied the Aunt, ‘might have kept your 
scream till it had done so. It would then have been a little less 
indecent, Kate. Pray, don’t agitate yourself in this way; I am 
glad there is no one to see it but myself. Strangers should rein 
up at corners, especially when they see ladies coming.’ 

Kate certainly showed perturbation, and she had some cause 
for it. The ponies had—there could not be any doubt as to it— 
been forced to attack the rider; and the ferocious lilliputians, on 
the rein being pulled, had gone straight at the horse and its rider, 
as if they, the toy creatures, meant to swallow up man and beast. 
Why did Miss Beamish do this? That is one of the mysteries of 
the female heart. John Dixon was on the same good Samaritan’s 
errand as they had been. Surely it could not be any feeling on 
that score ! 

‘ Strangers ?’ said Kate excitedly, referring to her Aunt’s last 
sentence, and the arched brows of the speaker prettily went up. 
‘ Strange people here in this weather! It was Mr. Dixon, Aunt.’ 

‘That young man, was it? Well, he will, perhaps, keep out of 
the way better in future.’ The whip whistled over the heads of 
the diminutive ponies, and on they dashed. ‘I can’t pretend to 
tell one young man from another. They are all much alike,’ the 
driver added, with a grimace on her slightly wrinkled features. 
‘Didn’t you see the great puddle at the corner I had to miss? 
Nobody with any manners would have expected me to drive 
through it. Certainly, from bis family we may look for anything. 
Perhaps I ought to have guessed who it was, busy as I was with 
the startled ponies.’ 

‘I am sure that he > Kate Sibbert checked herself; her 
Aunt’s bonnet had turned quickly towards her. She helped her- 
self to keep silent by biting her full bottom lip, into which the 
rosy colour was coming back after her momentary fright. Indeed, 
the blood had begun instantly to flush back into her cheeks as she 
heard from her Aunt’s mouth the words, ‘That young man, was 
it ?’ 

A minute later Miss Beamish spoke again: ‘ Very likely the 
ponies were dazzled at the colour of such an extraordinary horse. 
If people will go about on great tall orange-coloured animals, they 
must take the consequences.’ 

Kate had leaned back on the cushion with an air of resignation, 
but she stirred again. This was too much. ‘I am not going to 
irritate you, Aunt, by talking; but I must say it is unjust. The 
horse is a beautiful bay.’ 
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‘Indeed! well, if you want to vindicate the horse I shall not 
cross you. I was not aware your eyes were so exclusively fixed 
upon the animal itself. Then the ponies must have been startled 
by the clumsiness of the rider.’ 

This remark was more unjust than the other. Few rode 
better than John Dixon; Kate Sibbert thought nobody did so. 
Tears of vexation starting into her bright eyes told that she felt it 
keenly, but she had the prudence to say nothing. * However,’ 
added Miss Beamish, ‘I think we have had enough talk about that 
young man. Do not worrit me so, Kate, with the waters all out 
like this. You always do it.’ This certainly was the first flood 
Kate had ever seen in the vale. 

During this time Mr. John Dixon, whom the elderly lady had 
twice spoken of as § that young man,’ was watching the fast retreat- 
ing vehicle from his saddle, with a flitch behind it and one before. 
He had quickly extricated the horse, whose colour had been so 
slandered, from the dyke, and, on regaining the read, had wheeled 
half about. ‘She might have left us just a yard of the turnpike, 
and the ditch running like a brook,’ he said, reassuring the horse 
by patting his neck. ‘I might have lost the bacon,’ and he 
steadied it better. ‘ But,’ he smilingly went on, ‘{f am glad she 
didn’t. Kate screamed, because she thought I was in danger.’ It 
was Kate’s exclamation which had vexed her Aunt. That and Mr. 
Dixon’s steady horsemanship had converted into a failure her ill- 
natured inspiration of the moment for making him ridiculous; in 
fact, had made it an opportunity for the young folks, who had 
instantly used it. Their eyes had met, and she knew it. John 
Dixon’s orbs, at the very reminiscence, grew as bright as those of 
Kate herself. Raising his whip hand, leaving the ham for a 
second to balance itself, he made a gesture not unlike wafting a 
kiss after the vehicle, just then vanishing against the dull white 
gleaming water beyond under the leafless trees at another turn of the 
road, If it was a kiss, it was not meant for Miss Beamish. Draw- 
ing his horse round, he, it, and the flitches were soon in motion. 

In a very few minutes he came upon Bates. But the old 
fellow was not now alone. <A farmer had joined him, and the 
farmer was not solitary when he did so. Besides being himself 
mounted on a nag, three melancholy cows and about a dozen sheep 
were being driven along the road by him. He had been to fetch 
them from a low-lying meadow, which the still rising water made 
dangerous, and was taking them to higher ground. The talk of 
the three men was of nothing but disasters—the waters had risen 
over this part and had broken through that. 

‘This watter is terrible,’ Farmer Hill said, in a cowed voice. 
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‘You can do summut wi’ anything else, but you cannot get rid o” 
watter. You have nowhere to put it. The on’y way o’ gettin’ shut 
o’ watter is to boil it, and I hear the learned chaps as know every- 
thing say it comes down agen on you then as soon as the steam 
cools.’ This was not said jocosely by the farmer; no, the weather 
had entered his soui. It was not meant for fun, but for philo- 
sophy. ‘ Hoo!’ he roared, urging his nag at the beasts and the 
sheep, who seemed dazed by the noise in their ears of the water 
rushing and swelling everywhere around. 

Old Bates was full of gossip. Having the ladies still in his 
mind, he mentioned the Grange, and the possibility of the flood 
reaching it if Red Hill Gully filled. He now stated, by way of 
explanation, that David Holmes, the gamekeeper, had told him 
that for some reason there was a greater pushing of the water in 
that direction than ever before. John Dixon’s horse, owing to a 
convulsive twitch at the rein, spread out its legs and pulled up 
instantly at this news. 

‘Why, it might fill after dusk!’ the rider said. ‘It may be 
filling now!’ At these thoughts the young man’s face grew as 
suddenly pale as Kate Sibbert’s had done. 

‘Mr. Hill, he said, eagerly addressing the farmer, * have you a 
horse to spare? I must go to Red Hill, and see for myself how 
things are. Bates, if I give you five shillings, you will take these 
provisions on to the hamlet ?’ 

Old Bates, at this fresh promise of gain, grinned wider than 
he before did on the receipt of Miss Beamish’s single shilling, 
though the grin now was not five times wider, that being 
impossible. The flood was turning out a capital thing for 
Bates. 

Mr. Hill looked a little amazed at John Dixon’s sudden 
vehemence. But when he had ended his skirmish with the dumb 
drove before him, he answered that Bates could either at once 
have the horse he himself was then riding or another from the 
farm. Hill’s homestead was now not far off. John Dixon decided 
for Bates. He was instantly out of the saddle, on the ground, 
undoing the packages. The farmer dismounted. Soon the load 
was transferred. Bates was uplifted into the saddle, where he sat 
with the provisions sticking out about him, burying all but his 
broad delighted features. 

In almost less time than it takes to tell it, John Dixon was 
trotting back hard and fast along the road, to see whether the 
home of the lady who had driven her ponies at him was safe. 
Would he have made quite such a hurry if Kate Sibbert had not 
been an inmate ? 
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Joun Dixon might have saved himself his ride in the direction 
of Red Hill Gulty. He did not reach it. The water had filled 
that famous hollow early in the afternoon. Miss Beamish and 
Kate found a small but ominously turbid rivulet flowing over the 
road two hundred yards before they arrived at the Grange gate. 
So soon as they entered the yard, Mrs. Sibbert came to the kitchen 
door. Her pale face and uplifted hands prophesied evil before a 
word was spoken. 
‘Do you mean the flood is in the orchard, Elizabeth ?’ shrilly 
asked Miss Beamish, ere her sister had been able to make herself 
heard, for the ponies were snorting and tossing, as if they sniffed 
danger. 
‘ Yes, indeed it is!’ was the scared answer. ‘ Hannah discovered 
it soon after you left. She says it gets worse and worse. What- 
ever shall we do?’ 
‘It is shameful of Bates. If he had come and told us of the 
gully this morning, Willie should never have gone.’ So old Bates, 
it turned out, was in Miss Beamish’s mind the real cause of the 
water filling Red Hill Gully, and of her nephew having gone to 
town. ‘Had I known of this,’ she bitterly added, getting out of 
the carriage, ‘I certainly should not have given him that shilling. 
Where is Hannah ?’ 
Mrs. Sibbert pointed up the yard. But an excited voice had 
just at that moment begun to make itself heard through a quick 
clattering of pattens on the narrow strip of red pavement. ‘ The 
water is coming right over the top of the bottom hedgerow, like a 
mill race!’ The speaker was Hannah, and close behind her came 
Sarah, the other servant, much younger. They had been watching 
the advance of the flood in the orchard and the garden. This had 
been their occupation all the afternoon, one or other of them 
running back to the house every five minutes to terrify Mrs. Sib- 
bert with the news that the deluge had just reached another 
gooseberry bush, or swallowed up a further row of celery. Just as 
they were both recalled by the sound of the gig entering the yard, 
they had carefully closed the five-barred gate leading from the 
orchard, as if that would make much difference to the advancing 
flood. 
‘We shall all. be swept away by it together, and no help for 

us,’ added Hannah, getting out of the pattens despairingly, and 
instinctively wiping her arms with her apron, as if she had been 
washing. ‘A houseful of nothing but women—not even Thomas 
wi’ us!’ 
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‘Nonsense!’ said her mistress. ‘Take the ponies out, Sarah. 


Thomas will be here soon.’ 

‘It won't be o’ much use putting them in the stable,’ dolefully 
said fat Hannah. ‘If they could be got up into the attics, they 
might have a chance.’ 

‘ You talk ridiculously, Hannah.’ 

Miss Beamish went down the yard to see the state of matters 
for herself; Kate followed at her elbow ; Hannah, who had hastily 
resumed the pattens, came clattering behind. Sally was joining 
them, but she was ordered back to unyoke the ponies. Mrs. Sibbert 
went down half-way, stopped, craned her neck standing on tip-toe, 
though the nearest water was sixty yards away. The prospect was 
bad enough. The flood was not checked by two fresh pairs of eyes 
looking at it. It went on visibly rising; a fearful watery roar 
beyond seemed growing hoarser every moment. Already two-thirds 
of the orchard was a large pool, the waters circling round and round ; 
the bottom garden had vanished, and the top portion was noisily 
filling. Miss Beamish, in retracing her steps, only straightened 
her back a little stiffer. On nearing the house, she said— 

‘Kate, you heard Bates? He told us it could not be so bad 
as 1829; and, though I have not much faith in him, still he must 
be right in that.’ 

Suddenly stopping, and turning apart, with a strange look of 
fright upon her face, she said in a low voice to her sister—‘ I 
once dreamt that the Grange was swept away by a flood. If it 
came here, I should be ruined ; we should lose all, now that I have 
you and the children to think of. I should lose all the relics we 
have of father and mother—everything would go. Nay, I don’t 
think it is going to happen,’ she said, speaking louder, as Mrs. 
Sibbert began to say something. It seemed, however, that she 
had some misgivings, for, facing towards the stable, in which 
Sarah could be heard talking to the ponies in a complaining, 
cowardly way, she called, ‘ Don’t tie them up till Thomas comes.’ 

It certainly was a sad look-out for Miss Beamish. If the 
Grange and what it contained went, though it might not leave her 
penniless, it would greatly cripple her; and now she had her 
sister and family on her hands. As the five women, in melancholy 
procession, entered the house, Mrs. Sibbert, speaking in a very 
shrill key, said— 

‘I have been comforting myself by thinking it isa good job 
Willie is gone to the town. He must be safer there than here. 
Whatever shall I do if anything happens to my boy ?’ 

‘Don’t talk in that way, Elizabeth,’ was Miss Beamish’s firm 
answer. ‘It is inviting misfortune. I should go wild if he was 
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not safe: ’ quietly substituting herself for Willie’s mother, as being 
the one most concerned. ‘But he is not safe; he will not be 
content to leave me here.’ 

It must be remembered that Hannah was quite right in her 
remark about its being a houseful of women. There was not one 
of the other sex among them. Increase in their numbers seemed 
only to add to the fears of each. They could not rest; the roar of 
the waters behind the orchard kept growing louder. Even the 
dumb animals began to show signs of apprehension. The poultry 
went to roost, and then came back again; the ducks in the yard 
fluttered their wings, pruning themselves. By and by the ponies 
whinnied. Miss Beamish, after she had rallied, showed some pre- 
sence of mind; she went into the yard to the outhouses, and there 
set all the doors and the shuttered windows ajar. The water, if it 
came, would do less damage, she said, if it had free course. Sarah 
was bid to get plenty of coal indoors. Hannah, too, was busy; she 
lifted in some cans and pans which had been resting outside, and 
was especially anxious in some preposterous way about a long- 
handled besom. Poor Mrs. Sibbert joined herself to Hannah, 
asking her ever and again under her breath if she did not think 
Willie was safe ? 

The air was every moment more and more troubled by the 
rushes, hollow noises, and swellings of the water at the rear of the 
house; the ponies, either infected by the agitation of the women 
or instinctively disturbed, began to whinny louder. Sarah, who 
went to them, reported that their limbs shook, and that they were 
pouring with sweat. Miss Beamish called a council of delibera- 
tion. The others were for taking the affrighted animals into the 
kitchen, but, said Miss Beamish, suppose the water became high 
enough to reach the kitchen? Her companions had got to the 
end of their suggestions. ‘The ponies could not climb the narrow 
stairs of the Grange, even if there were no other objection. She 
said they must be taken up the high road at once, before the 
waters reached the entrance to the fir spinney, and there be turned 
loose to find their own way to the higher portions of the planta- 
tion, which scarcely could be submerged. Sarah was detailed for 
this duty. The mention of it froze her with terror. It meant 
that she would have to go away from her human companions. 
Somebody else, she urged, ought to do that, while she got the poultry 
into the back kitchen; and, in her flurry, she began to try and 
catch the ducks instead—to prevent their being drowned, as Miss 
Beamish scornfully put it. Kate went and undid the eager ponies, 
going away with them, her mother urging her not to venture too 
far up the road. Directly after Kate, pale and excited, had re- 
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turned, the water appeared in a muddy rivulet at the top of the 
yard. Taking a last hurried look at it, they shut themselves in— 
that is, they closed the kitchen door, and clustered at the kitchen 
window. It was now growing twilight, but, as it got dimmer, the 
noise of the water rose louder, bolder, more distinct. The Grange 
was certainly being gradually cut off from access. Had all the 
world forgotten them? Nay, there was at least one person under 
that roof of whom one other person, if no more, was not likely to 
be thoughtless. 

Twilight had not quite deepened into dusk, when a horseman 
came plashing into the yard. Need we say who it was? The 
water now covered the yard and reached above the horse’s fetlocks. 
The doors of the Grange, both at the side of the house and the 
front, perhaps by anticipation on the part of the builders, were 
raised on several steps. Hannah and Sarah flew to the kitchen 
door, opening it in high excitement at this sight of one of the 
other sex. They had to make way for their mistress, for whom 
Mr. John Dixon was imperatively calling. That lady came to the 
front, but she showed no eagerness in doing so. Mrs. Sibbert 
appeared at her back; Kate was in the rear of her mother. The 
young gentleman impetuously began— 

‘You must not stay here, Miss Beamish; Red Hill Gully has 
been flooded a long time. The lower road is quite impassable, 
and there is no knowing how high the waters may rise. You 
must take refuge at Prospect House.’ 

‘We shall not stir from here—at least, not at present,’ said 
Miss Beamish. Her other auditors were as astonished as the 
horseman. An instant murmur of rebellion rose around her. 
Sarah tossed up her arms, shrieking, ‘ Oh, Missus!’ Her mistress, 
with features unyielding as stone, went on: ‘There is no danger 
here, and will not be for hours to come; you know that, sir. 
This old place is not going to be swept away—the home ir which 
I have always lived, and where I mean to end my days.’ 

‘No danger!’ John Dixon shifted about in his saddle. ‘In 
one place it now takes my horse nearly up to the girths. Listen 
to it,’ pointing up the yard. ‘Do not you see it is rising every 
moment? Thisis madness, Miss Beamish. It will be as muchas I 
can do to take you all, one at a time, before the road is beyond 
our depth. Do not be alarmed, it is quite safe now,’ he reassur- 
ingly added. ‘Come just as you are, Miss Sibbert,’ and he opened 
his arms towards Kate. 

Miss Beamish acted decisively. Putting forth her hand, she 
pushed the group of excited women back into the kitchen, in spite 
of something like a struggle from some one among them. No 
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doubt it was Sarah. ‘We will all remain here endangered to- 
yvether until Willie is safe. Are we to be in a better position than 
he is? Ifyou wish to do me a favour, go and bring him home 
in safety.’ She hesitated for a second, then she got out the words, 
‘Bring my boy to me.’ She had become Willie’s mother. ‘ He 
and Thomas went to the town before twelve o'clock; who could 
have dreamt of this then? I know he will not stay away from 
me; I do not think Thomas would do so, but I am sure Willie 
will not. Go to his help; do not stay here; see where he is— 
be sure he is not in peril. I tell you the old place is safe,’ 
she peevishly reiterated, the wild look coming back into her 
face. 

‘You need not bother about hiin—a boy is sure to be safe ; there 
is no need to waste time in looking after him ; you may be sure he 
will take care of himself,’ said John Dixon. 

It was a mistake to speak in this slighting way of her darling. 
The pallor of Miss Beamish’s face gleamed in the dusk: ‘I will not 
stay talking with you; at this moment he may be in danger, 
making his way to me.’ She lowered her voice: ‘ You shall not, 
young man, be carrying his sister pillion-fashion to a place of 
safety, and he in peril. Go and rescue him; we will stay here, 
and all go down together, if you do not bring him.’ By some 
confusion of thought, Miss Beamish seemed to believe they were 
on board ship, but her whole manner was very strange. ‘I shall 
hold you responsible if anything happens to him,’ she wildly 
added, ‘ you and Bates. I will not listen to you till you come 
again with him, or with good news of him.’ 

John Dixon angrily asked, ‘ What business had he to go away ?’ 
Round plashed his snorting horse. ‘It is impossible for them to 
ride or drive now past Ratcliffe ; if they are coming at all, it is by 
boat. I shall have to go back and take a bout, too; there will be 
no end of time lost.’ 

‘ Then, go at once,’ was the apt answer. ‘Tell him I am in an 
agony for his safety. If anything happens to him, Mr. Dixon, hear 
this,—I do not care if we cre all drowned together—all of us. Do 
you hear ?’ 

No doubt he heard the remark, though it was mixed with the 
dull yet ever increasing uproar of the waters behind. He was 
already plashing back down the yard. Noises came from the 
other side of the kitchen door. Sally had set up a cry; she heard 
the horse’s retreat, and regarded it as the knell of doom. But 
Miss Beamish was firm. She kept her hand upon the latch till 
horse and rider were nearly at the gate. 

In passing the front of the Grange, John Dixon heard another 
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voice, which caught his ear at ovce. A casement had opened, 
and through the twilight he saw in the aperture a tall, elegant 
figure. 

‘It is very kind of you, Mr. Dixon; pray, do not forget us.’ 
The speaker instantly vacated the window ; it was to give place to 
an elder form. 

‘ Make haste with Willie, and we can never thank you enough,’ 
was next said in Mrs. Sibbert’s tremulous tones. ‘ It is useless 
reasoning with my sister.’ 

‘Forget you!’ echoed young Mr. Dixon. It must have been 
meant in answer to the first voice, not to the second. He raised 
his arm aloft, at the same time so using his heels to his horse that 
the animal made a smail whirlpool in the water. We cannot 
say that he dashed out of the gateway, for riding nearly girth- 
deep in a flood is not a swift process, but he urged his horse to the 
best speed it was capable of. 

This unlooked-for modification of his errand could scarcely 
have been satisfactory to the young gentleman. Instead of 
chivalrously rescuing Kate—with the others thrown in as make- 
weights—he was sent on an aimless chase after a juvenile of his 
own sex, whose only scrap of interest to him was that he was 
Kate’s brother. 

However, there soon was evidence that Mr. John Dixon did not 
neglect all other interests to ge in quest of Willie Sibbert. He had 
not been gone more than half an hour when the inmates of the 
Grange heard voices hailing them from the dusk outside. The 
shouts asked that a signal should be shown: ‘ Mr. Dixon is here 
with a boat,’ the loudest voice explained. 

Miss Beamish did not delay this time; she soon was at one 
of the front upper windows, holding a lighted candle in her hand 
to mark her whereabouts. The water had risen so quickly, that it 
had filled the bottom rooms. Her first eager words were, ‘ Where 
is Willie?’ 

The boat slowly came forward, a torch held by a boy in the 
prow casting glowing reflections on the flood. Their progress was 
slow; they had to be careful. As yet, the water was not very 
high above some of the submerged obstacles, and sudden currents, 
with strong eddies, were met with. ‘Is it young Mr. Dixon, or 
who ?’ asked Miss Beamish. 

‘My son is gone to see for your nephew; I am come to take 
you all away, before something worse happens. It was not Mr. 
John Dixon, but his father, who was so vigorously pulling an 
oar in the boat. ; 

‘Why did he lose time in going back to you? not but that the 
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Grange is safe. I tell you it is quite safe. None of us shall stir 
without Willie; go to his help, do.’ 

Gradually the boat was drawing near. It had passed over the 
hidden front garden wall, and was advancing above where the 
great laurel bushes stood. It was a large boat; in it were two 
of Mr. Dixon’s men-servants, besides himself and the boy with 
the torch. ‘This is downright folly, ma’am,’ peevishly and pant- 
ingly said the stout gentleman. ‘J, who have not had an oar in 
my hands for twenty years, have come to help you, and you 
positively won’t be helped.’ 

‘I shan’t stay to argue with you. Bring Willie! That was 
what I told your son; he has acted very wrongly.’ The casement 
was hastily shut; the light from it vanished. 

Mr. Dixon rested on his oar in amazement. It was only fora 
moment; raising his voice, he called, ‘ Your crazy old house isn’t 
safe with this weight of water trying it on all sides. Trees will be 
brought down soon. If the flood gets into the foundations, the 
place might come down about your ears with a run. Do you hear, 
Miss Beamish ?’ 

From within the house voices could be heard in loud altercation, 
then all at once a peal of laughter shrilly mixed with it. In his 
excitement Mr. Dixon stood up in the boat. ‘ Mrs. Sibbert, where 
are you-—you and Miss Sibbert ? Don’t have your lives risked by 
her. Come to the window, and we will take you in somehow.’ 

There was no response ; still the altercation inside went on. The 
men forced the boat round the corner, and tried the side of the 
house. So strong a stream was rushing there, that they had hastily to 
get back. Perhaps tive minutes elapsed, then the window opened 
again. 

‘Yes, oh yes, certainly! Sarah, like the coward she is, may 
go, if she likes.’ It will be guessed who the speaker was. ‘Go, 
you bad girl, who wish to be in comfort when my boy is in danger. 
But I say the Grange is safe. Do you hear, all of you, it is safe! 
But it would not be if I left it; Providence will not destroy it 
while human beings are in it.’ 

Sarah did not need telling twice by her mistress to go. LBefore 
the words were finished, she was struggling out of the casement. 
Half-way through, she stopped, shouting, ‘Oh, I shall be 
drowned !’ 

With some difficulty she was got into the boat. Mr. Dixon 
made an arithmetical matter of it. ‘ This is one of them, he said. 
Miss Beamish now wholly changed her tactics. Standing quite 
tree of the open window, sbe laughed again in that fearful way, 
saying they might all go if theyliked. Every one of them might 
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go, and leave her alone to drown; and drown she would, if Willie 
was not rescued. 

‘IT am sure she has lost her senses!’ moaned Sarah, crouching 
terrified in the bottom of the boat. My. Dixon, standing up in the 
red light of the torch, reasoned with Miss Beamish. He appealed 
to the others. A degree of eloquence that was surprising showed 
in his speech. It was all in vain; at least, it was so for a time. 

_ Hannah behaved very strangely. She flung her arms about 
her mistress’s neck, assuring her that she would not leave her. 
Two minutes later, a panic seized her; she half tumbled herself 
out of the window, nearly upsetting the boat and allinit. So 
soon as she had recovered, she called out, ‘I am going no farther 
than this; I'll see the boat does not go away without you.’ 

Just then a dull crash to the left in the yard told that Mr. 
Dixon’s prophecy was being fulfilled. A portion of the outhouses 
had given way. The water arose on that side in sudden tumult, 
aud, by the light of the torch, they indistinctly saw a large tree 
and a mass of masonry and breaking wood-work go whirling past. 
The women in the boat screamed; those in the house were silent. 
Some steps must be taken at once ; now that the current had begun 
to bring down trees, it would go on doing so. Alarm came from 
another cause; the boat had sprung a leak, and they had only 
makeshift contrivances to bale her with. A hurried consultation 
was held. Then the rowers again got to work, urging the boat 
this time round the eastern corner of the front; a side window 
there had been thought of by Hannah. It was found, and, by its 
means, one of the men got inside the dwelling. The current there 
was too strong for them ; they could not keep the boat in position. 
They had to go again to the front. After waiting what seemed an 
age, there were sounds of a kind of struggle within ; two persons 
were approaching the window. 

‘Tell Mr. Dixon yourself you had rather stop here and be 
drowned !’ the man was heard saying. 

Mrs. Sibbert’s white countenance came into sight at the window, 
lit up by the torch-glare. ‘We cannot leave without my sister, 
and she is upset about Willie. Pray save him! I believe she has 
lost her self-control.’ 

Mr. Dixon made a signal to the man. Mrs. Sibbert, crying and 
protesting, was forced through the window aperture ; uplifted arms 
caught her, and she was got into the boat. ‘Your Willie is being 
saved, I have no doubt, ma’am,’ said Mr. Dixon. ‘ Why did you 
not make Miss Beamish come? I would quickly, if I was up 
there.’ Speaking louder, he called: ‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Beamish, for talking so. It is not meant disrespectfully. But 
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will you come? Our boat is filling ; 
you.’ 

At that instant another dull crash came from the rear. The 
orchard wall must have yielded at some part : another raging swell 
of the flood was upon them. A fresh peal of laughter rang out in 
the darkness of the house. It meant a wild hysterical outburst 
on the part of Miss Beamish, if it was nothing worse. 

‘I am sure she has lost her senses,’ said the man, scrambling 
down into the boat. ‘I saw it in her face, the glimpse I had of 
her in the room.’ 

Mts. Sibbert rose in the boat, saying she must go back to her 
sister’s aid. Mr. Dixon also rose, and, struggling with her, forced 
her down on the bench. Snatching up his oar, he bade the men 
pull for their lives. Kute, despite the weeping, the shrieking pro- 
testations of her mother, had to be left alone with her crazed 
aunt in the gloomy house, the water; boiling and raging about 
it, increasing in their fury every moment, 


we shall have to go without 


Cuaprer IV, 


‘Karz left alone in that wretched house with a mad woman ? 
It was cowardly! I did not think it of you, father’ 

These rash, bitter words were spoken to Mr. Dixon by his son. 
As the boat with those rescued from the Grange neared the dry 
land at the base of Prospect Hill, John Dixon had come rushing 
down the road from their own house. He had reached home by 
another direction—by the Dalby road—having, on his part, 
brought Willie Sibbert and cld Thomas safe to its hospitable 
shelter. Miss Beamish was so far right, that the boy and the old 
man faced the increasing flood, determined to rejoin the household 
at the Grange. By taking a roundabout route, availing themselves 
of the other, higher turnpike, they had never been in much danger. 
John Dixon had been exposed to more risk in getting news of 
them, for he had gone first by the shortest way. It was only 
through meeting with a carrier’s cart, already overladen, which 
had passed the two on the road, that he got upon their track. 

On reaching Prospect House with them, he did not find there 
either his father or any of the Grange inmates. Indeed, the house 
was empty ; its occupants had all gone down to the edge of the 
flood. Rushing out, he dashed wildly down the road, the glare of 
torches lighting him to the spot. There he came upon the dis- 
embarking group, the women weeping and wringing their hands. 

The news of Kate being still at the Grange, and that her Aunt. 
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had quite lost her senses, made him himself nearly frantic. It 
was in that state of mind he spoke so wildly to his father. 

Mr. Dixon, who was stooping, squeezing the water from the 
bottoms of his trousers, mildly said, ‘If we had not come away, 
John, we should have all been in the water together.’ 

The young gentleman had done with his father. Putting him 
aside, he began trying to tug the boat on dry land. It was 
altogether too unwieldy for him, but the men in a moment under- 
stood what he meant to do. The boat, by their joint efforts, was 
dragged partly out of the water. Taking off his own jacket, John 
Dixon instantly set to work using it to stanch the leak. In an 
amazingly short time the boat was again pushed off. Leaping on 
board, he stood there pale and determined. 

‘Who goes with me? One man—no more; not you, father; I 
want a fresh man, somebody not tired. Ill have David Holmes. 
He'll do as I bid him. Will you come, David?’ 

Mrs. Sibbert again was making her way into the boat. ‘Let 
me go back,’ she pleadingly asked. He firmly kept her at bay. 
*I must run no risk,’ he said ; ‘ Kate’s life is at stake. The boat 
must not be tov heavy, in case of its leaking again. Go up to 
the house and see Willie. J shall bring Kate safely, do not fear.’ 

David, a broad-shouldered gamekeeper, who had only just 
reached the spot, had already snatched up a couple of torches, and 
joined his young master, fixing the lights in the boat as best he 
could. Several hands pushed at the boat’s gunwale: off she glided 
upon the circling turbid flood. 

Mr. Dixon came forward, calling to his son. He insisted on 
whispering in his ear: * You will do no good with her,’ he said, 
‘if you do not take the boy.’ He had dropped his voice, that the 
words should not reach Mrs. Sibbert. 

‘He is not here,’ roughly answered his son. ‘I cannot 
wait.’ 

Two pairs of giant arms were pulling now. Stroke upon stroke 
drew the boat through the broad slowly-swelling waters. If a 
sharper eddy caught it, wrenching it round fora moment, vigorous 
rowing forced it straight again. The torches had to be shifted 
aft; their glare blinded John Dixon, when, turning his face, he 
tried to peer ahead. It was not an easy thing to hit the 
opening of the Grange hollow. The scene, in the dim light, was 
very strange; the slopes and dales seemed changed, so far as they 
could be seen at all. But by taking heed of two star-like gleams 
aloft to the left hand, showing the position of Prospect House, and 
calculating from the dark mass just discernible on the ridge, and 
which they knew must be the fir-tree spinney, some clue for 
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steering was got. Soon they had another fearful help—a special 
roar told them where the flood was pouring down from the Red 
Hill Gully. 

Steering by this last ill-omened direction, they made the 
opening of the Grange corner. The water was more and more 
troubled, covered with foam. All was dark. John Dixon’s heart 
stood still, as he half-believed the house was blotted out. But, ina 
moment, his straining eyes detected it, though it seemed so small 
that it was hardly recognisable. Only the upper portion of the 
Grange was showing now above the waters. As they drew nearer, 
strange watery lashings, mixed at intervals with hard thumping 
knockings, could be heard going on behind the house. On they 
urged the boat, right ‘to the front of the submerged dwelling. 
David was the first to speak. He said— 

‘The trees washed down have caught at the back. They'll 
heap up there till they’re too heavy, then it'll all come together.’ 

John Dixon’s answer was a shout: ‘Miss Sibbert!’ He 
repeated the name, roaring it above the din of the flood. The 
last pull of the oars brought them into the bit of quieter water 
just under the second windows. He rose to his feet. 

‘Kate!’ was his next call, his terror making him drop all 
ceremony. ‘Where are you? There is not a minute to spare. 
It is I—John Dixon. Kate!’ he repeated. ‘Do you not hear?’ 

For a moment all remained still inside. Slowly—oh, so slowly ! 
—the glimmer of a light came into the third window. At last Kate 
appeared on the other side of the small panes, looking like a ghost 
in the reflected light of the candle in her hand. The casement 
would not open—the fastening was amiss. 

‘Go to the other window; that is open,’ shouted John Dixon. 

The casement yielded. ‘ My aunt is worse,’ said Kate, speak- 
ing almost calmly, shielding the candle from the wind with her 
hand. ‘She is in the green-room, clinging to the bed where my 
grandfather and grandmother both died. She says she will end 
there. I cannot leave her. Hark! she is singing.’ In a second 
she added, ‘ Is ma safe?’ By listening towards the open window 
those in the boat could just hear the high-pitched notes of the 
crazed woman, singing, in some room farther to the west side, a 
hymn set to an old-fashioned tune: But John Dixon did not stay 
listening. 

‘The house is in danger, fir-trees are lodging behind it. You 
must come, Kate.’ 

‘My aunt will not come. God must protect us,’ was the 
answer. ‘If there is risk, you are in danger, John. Go away; at 
least, go some distance. God will protect us,’ she firmly repeated. 
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* He has protected you by sending me,’ was the quick answer. 
‘Mind, I shall not leave here without you, danger or no danger. 
If you do not throw me something to get up by, you will be to 
blame for not letting me see what I can do with your aunt. Make 
something fast to the centre bar, and throw me an end here.’ 

Kate had leaned farther from the window; a gust of wind 
blew out the candle in her hand. She left the opening, but it was 
only fora moment. The red illumination of the upraised torch 
showed her tying a tasselled bell-rope to the upright bar of the 
window. She dropped the loose end of the cord, and almost as 
soon as it was grasped, John Dixon had left the boat. A swing in 
the air, a clutch at the casement, and he was by her side. It was in 
vain he wished her to let him lower her to the boat at once, prior 
to his bringing Miss Beamish. Motioning him back, she shook 
her head. She would go with him toheraunt. They disappeared 
within together. 

‘ Make haste!’ shouted David from the boat. ‘I know we 
shan’t have much time now.’ 

This prediction he founded on the roaring turmoil, ever 
increasing, behind the Grange. Loud, hard knockings there 
continued, doubtless being made by the gathering trees ; and if the 
water to the left quieted for a few seconds, it always rose afresh, 
whitening with foam. 

Possibly three minutes had elapsed when there was a sharp 
crack to the left of the house ; a long hiss followed, deepening into 
aroar. An immense wave riotously appeared, plunging round from 
the west side of the Grange, rising terrifically on gaining the corner 
of the front ; part of it came sliding down, breaking and tumbling, 
striking the boat unevenly, partly filling it. David, in that 
moment, managed to grasp the rope left hanging from the window. 
The boat, tossing and dancing like a cork, was borne to the full 
length away, but slowly, inch by inch, his giant strength brought 
it to again. Luckily, the trees and loose masses of brickwork 
were carried past the corner a little way before they scattered— 
then went rushing wildly by. The other side of the orchard wall, 
built at that point right up to the Grange, had given way. This 
left the house itself still more exposed on that side. 

‘I’m here all right !’ roared David. He wanted to reassure his 
young master. 

Almost before he had finished, a still more startling crash 
followed ; some portions of the hind gable of the house had yielded 
to the pressure of the new waters. This crash differed from the 
other noise. It was a long, tearing sound ; when it seemed to end, 
it began afresh. 
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David scarcely breathed, till at last he heard voices within. 
With one hand he raised a torch as high as he could. Kate and 
John Dixon came in sight. They were begging and entreating 
some one else to follow—some one who was at a distance in the 
rear of them. John turned to Kate. 

‘If she sees you in the boat, she will come.’ 
~~ ¢] know she will not,’ was Kate’s reply. Raising her hands 
prayerfully, she added, * Do come, Aunt—do come.’ 

John Dixon put his arms round Kate. 

‘You must go into the boat. Look out, David! Indeed you 
must, Kate. The house is taking fire somewhere!’ 

‘Nay, nay. It is my post, not yours. I will not leave her 
here alone.’ Kate struggled with him. 

He took no heed. Carefully lifting her, he bent with his 
burden through the window. ‘ She shall not be alone,’ he hoarsely 
whispered. David's upraisel arms received Kate; she was safe. 

* Your aunt is no worse off. I'll stay instead of you,’ repeated 
John Dixon. ‘Pull out, David, so as to keep clear. One of the 
broken rooms has taken fire. Pull out! I shall have one chance ; 
I can swim.’ 

‘She has fainted,’ said David, laying Kate’s helpless form on 
the bench of the wet boat as best he could. ‘Cannot you come 
down? If it isn’t breaking your word, for——’ 

‘Pull out !’ angrily repeated John Dixon. 

The groanings and noises in the house grew louder ; it seemed 
straining and creaking in every part. But, amidst it all, Miss 
Beamish’s shrill, qnavering notes were again faintly to be heard 
within. 

It was fortunate Kate had swooned. She knew nothing further. 
David took up an oar, pushing with it gently against the front 
wall to get the boat in motion, for the two currents now made a 
kind of backwater just there. ‘ Good-bye, sir. The house ‘Il come 
forward with a rush. Strike out to the right if you have a chance ; 
I'll go no farther away than I can help.’ 

The boat was stirring, withdrawing, leaving John Dixon, sub- 
stituted for Kate, standing silent at his post. He had ceased to 
argue with Kate’s aunt. 

During the last minute or two, a faint, flickering illumination 
had been growing behind the house; now a yellow smoke rose up 
from its midst. A few seconds later this vapour flashed into flame, 
going bellying upwards. John Dixon’s words were true. As if 
one mode of destruction was not enough, the Grange had taken 
fire. When the flood invaded the lower story, the inmates lighted 
a fire in one of the upper rooms. This apartment had been dila- 
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pidated by the recent crash, and the grate had scattered its live 
contents. The glare alt.rnately lowered and rose again, but 
it always brightened. In the mean time, the doomed house went 
on complaining strangely; but through all the other noises the 
most awful sound was the cracked voice of the crazed inmate, qua- 
vering on, coming nearer to the window where John Dixon was,— 
My refuge from the stormy blast, 
And my eternal home. 


A new crash echoed forth, a further portion of the interior had 
tumbled. Up went the flame still higher. The house seemed to 
quiver in the mingled light and gloom. David had risen in the 
boat to warn his young master for the last time to leap; for, in a 
moment, all promised to be over. 

Suddenly, a voice as shrill as the crazed lady’s, but clear and 
musical as a bell, rang over the waters. 

‘Aunt, it is Willie. Won’t you come?’ 

A slender boat, with a torch leaning over the side, was strug- 
gling bravely with an eddy, not forty yards from David, and Kate’s 
brother was in it. Then a subdued cheer, by way of encourage- 
ment, rose from two other boats behind. David saw that in the 
nearer of these were several persons—John Dixon’s father, two of 
his servants, and, standing in the stern, was the old rector, his 
white hair streaming on his shoulders. He it was who was direct- 
ing the others. Waving his arms, he made a sigual to thie other 
boat and to David, for the latter had shouted that he had Miss 
Sibbert safe. The aged rector called— 

‘Stop rowing, men! Let the boy go alone, and God's blessing 
on him. One life risked is enough. Struggle, William; remem- 
ber, she is your relative. Spread out the other boats,’ he finally 
added, ‘ to recover them, if he has not time to reach.’ 

The youthful rower had not slackened in his efforts for a 
moment. At times a current or eddy for which his young arms 
were too weak caught him, but he soon escaped it ; he was making 
way, leaving the others behind, bravely urging on his boat towards 
the flaming house. 

‘Shout ! she hears you, called David, away on his left hand. 
From his nearer position he noticed that the aunt’s singing had 
ceased. 

Again, though now brokenly from the exertion with the oar, 
the childish treble voice rose entreatingly: ‘ Aunt, if you will not 
come, I will be drowned too.’ 

The advancing boat had reached an illuminated part of the 
waters, and the others, waiting outside the dark line where the 
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waves began to glitter and redden, could see the boat, like a dark 
patch, zig-zagging towards the Grange, through two windows ot 
which the glowing fire was visible, making, as it were, a scarlet 
curtain to them. The flame all at once lowered ; it was only to 
shoot up still higher. In the same moment, a third window shot 
into illumination from behind, and in its aperture two forms were 
seen. The front of the house stood ; it did not fall: the dark spot, 
which they knew was Willie’s boat, went zig-zagging on. Soon 
it gained another brighter line of the illuminated flood, and it 
vanished for a second. But they saw a bright spot moving forward 
still. 

The old rector, who, standing erect with clasped hands, had 
been praying in a nearly silent voice, gradually raised his tone, 
supplicating Heaven’s favour for the lad. ‘ Amen!’ burst from the 
others ; that was the only sound, for their eyeballs were straining 
as they gazed. If the Grange now gave way, then Willie would 
perish with the rest. Hours seemed to elapse; then one of the 
figures in the red glaring window stirred. With hearts sick with 
terror, those in the boats saw this figure busy with something which 
must be the rope. The figure turned; it. grasped the other tiny 
form; they were leaving the scarlet square of the window; they 
were descending. 

A struggling cheer went up from the boats, but it was checked 
in the first shout. A fear simultaneously struck all that the noise 
might bring down the tottering burning house. Another moment 
passed. 

‘ They are safe!’ was cried, in a shrill female voice. It was 
Kate; she had rallied, and recovered consciousness. ‘I see the 
boat ; it’s yonder; see, see—there!’ Straining forward, with her 
hair dishevelled, and arm stretched fully out, she pointed to a 
moving spot, half-dark, half-shining. 

Now up went an unrestrained shout from each boat, and their 
occupants sprang into motion. Again, and yet again, they shouted. 
Then afresh each heart stood still, even as the oars struck the 
water, for, at the third repeated shout, the glowing dwelling 
collapsed ; the windows crushed together; slowly all sank; falling 
sideways to the left, a widening cloud of flame, smoke, and sparks 
opened over the spot ; then, the bright waters were instantaneously 
blotted out in darkness, saving where scattered red timbers floated 
- for a moment. 

The Grange was gone ! 

Pushing on through the hot, blinding, stifling dusty vapour 
which came sweeping down upon the wind, they found, on reach- 
ing clearer air beyond, that Willie had done his task—both John 
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Dixon and the crazed aunt were in his boat—the poor aunt, weak 
and exhausted, was now quiet as a baby. 

A few minutes later there was more cheering on Prospect Hil} 
road, when the saved persons were landed there. The flames from 
the Grange had been seen over the hill in Nettleby village, 
and quite a crowd had assembled from far and near. Among 
them was Mrs. Sibbert, waiting in a mother’s agony for her 
children. She had them both safe again. Though she had not 
Willie long; for he was raised on strong men’s shoulders, and 
borne exultingly up the road to Prospect House. 

When the flood subsidec, the green fields again appearing, 
there scarcely was any trace that the Grange had ever been, so 
perfect was its destruction. Even the cellars and foundations 
were filled with clay brought down by the torrent. Hardly a 
vestige of the dwelling was left. 

Miss Beamish’s mind was long in fully recovering the 
wrench which the sudden finding herself face to face with the 
destruction of the dear old home, and the crippling of her means, 
had given it. But, by and by, a new Grange arose ; not quite on 
the site of the old one, although that was now made safe by the 
embanking of Red Hill Gully. The new mansion upreared itself 
in a dell quite as snug as the other, but higher, under the fir 
plantation. Mrs. Sibbert and Miss Beamish live there; Willie is 
with them. Kate has gone away; she lives in a suburb of the 
country town for her husband’s greater business convenience, his 
father having quite retired from trade. 

John Dixon is quite willing that Willie Sibbert should be the 
hero of the events connected with the destruction of old Nettleby 
Grange. He is himself contented that he has Kate. 








Our Ofd Country Cotunsg. 


IV. 
One generally regards Leicester as an ancient town that should be 
of great interest to the antiquary; and, indeed, there are Roman 
remains, and some old churches—which have been unhappily 
modernised by the ‘ restorer ’—sufficient to show its venerable anti. 


‘ Holy Bones,’ Leicester. 


quity. ‘The streets are now, however, much changed, and those 
who may expect to find, from its age and its share in history, an 
old town‘like Chester or Shrewsbury, will be disappointed. There 
is some appearance of antiquity, it is true, in the’scene shown here, 
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called ‘ Holy Bones,’ but Leicester town itself has less interest than 
inany others in the country. The singular name ‘ Holy Bones’ is 
supposed to be derived from the ground having been the burial- 
place of some ancient martyrs, and from time immemorial it has 
borne this name. Hinckley, the other town that is shown, has of 
course changed, and that even more than Leicester, but there is 
enough of interest in either of them to tempt a visit. Hinckley was 
not a bed of roses, apparently, for Nonconformists in the year 1682. 
An old account of a meeting is preserved in the stupendous work 
on Leicestershire of Mr. Nicholls. The brethren had arranged for 
a meeting during the service at the parish church, and the chro- 
nicler says that ‘they nicked the time exactly to a minute;’ but some 
elect heard of their intent, and communicated the outrage to the 
high constable, then at the orthodox service,—and he at once 
sallied out, and mustering such a force as he could, and enrolling 
on the side of order any he met with, they broke into the house 
where the Quakers were assembled, and arrested some of the most 
conspicuous offenders. Another account of the same scene says 
that a man in the garb of a Quaker knocked at the door of the 
house where the offenders were assembled, and obtained entrance, 
and then let in the constable and his men upon these breakers of 
the peace ; and the account further says that they ‘were sorely 
vexed to be so nabbed, and used many coarse words at parting,’ 
but all the force joined in pursuit of the ‘ tub-man’ (this probably 
refers to a member who was reading from some extemporised 
stand), though he proved too fleet for them. The narrator, how- 
ever, is exercised by another grievance against them, and says, in 
measured language that he wishes not to be mistaken, that one of 
the ‘ whining auditory ’ went to a justice of the peace in the neigb- 
bourhood, and ‘had the impudence’ to ask him to allow them to 
hold a meeting again, and ‘ even quoted Scripture.’ 

But Leicester, and Hinckley, and Atherstone, and many other 
towns in the neighbourhood remind us of an event all-important 
in English history, and one that bears its fruits even to the pre- 
sent day. 

The battle of Bosworth, it is hardly necessary to say, terminated 
the Wars of the Roses, and also was fatal to the line of Plantagenet. 
One or two pretenders did indeed appear, but they were of no avail 
or of much account. Lambert Simnel, the son of an Oxford trades- 
man, personated the Earl of Warwick, and his reminiscences will be 
impressed on those who are acquainted with the beautiful neigh- 
bourhood of Minster Lovell ; but he was soon defeated ; and, with a 
clemency that strikes one as very unusual in those times, he was 
reduced tothe position of a scullion in Henry VII.’s household: but 
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this was probably wise, as he was there for all people to see, and 
so prevent a future imposture. Another claimant was the cele- 
brated Perkin Warbeck, whose adventures were even more singular, 
and who succeeded in imposing on the King of Scotland, and 
France, and even persuaded the Dowager of Burgundy to acknow- 
ledge him as her nephew. But he was executed as a felon at 
Tyburn by the common hangman ; the Barons and feudalism were 
at once shattered, and never recovered. The Earl of Warwick 
(Kingmaker), however, was the embodiment of the Baronage in 
its power; he could raise an army himself, and had personal 
retainers to the number of six hundred men when he went to 
Parliament ; so that the Wars of the Roses were indeed little else 
than the wars of Barons, for the Kings they supported were 
dependent on them more than on the people at large. The 
ferocity with which they were fought, and the rancorous hatred 
they left behind them after each battle, seem very singular now ; 
and, if it were not that we have seen wars in more recent times that 
we can hardly understand, the case would be a paradox. A great 
orator recently said: ‘ Look back at the pages of history, and 
consider the feelings with which we now regard wars that our fore- 
fathers in their time supported with the most pernicious enthu- 
siasm. Can you credit, for example, that the American war, now 
deemed foolish by nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand men in this country, was a war which for some years 
was supported—which for some years was enthusiastically 
supported—by the mass of the people? And then see how power- 
ful and deadly are the fascinations of passion and of pride.’ 
The Wars of the Roses, which terminated at Bosworth-field, must 
have retarded the progress of England for something like a century 
and a half. The power of the Barons—who, with all their fail- 
ings, had served asa real safeguard against Royal encroachments on 
the liberties of the people—was then broken down. Much wealth 
had corrupted the religious houses, and the satirical, often even 
gross, carvings that we see in the parish churches of the period 
indicate but too clearly the nature of the lives that the monks 
had fallen into. Indeed, the slovenly masonry of the period would 
go far to prove that they cared more for creature comforts than 
for careful labour. The arches or the windows of a building of 
the Edwardian period will often be clear and sharp and perfect, 
when the additions of the later period of the Plantagenets, or 
more particularly of the Tudors, are sadly in want of repairs. 
But with the fall of the Barons and the hardly delayed fall of the 
monasteries, the Royal power became supreme, and the monarch 
ruled in a more absolute way than had ever been known before. 
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The Tudors were even more arbitrary than the Stuarts, and carried 
matters with a higher hand; only, they had ability, and sur- 
rounded themselves with -able advisers instead of with court 
jesters: for all the Stuarts and all their Ministers could not have 
dissolved the monasteries, and this feat Henry and Cromwell were 
able to accomplish with a few strokes of the pen. 

Hinckley is an old town in Leicestershire, on the Midland 
Railway. Now it is very much altered, and the description given 
by: ‘quaint old Burton would hardly apply to it. He says that it 
is a ‘good pleasant place,’ but he ‘ cannot greatly commend the 
town,’ and this on account of its want of uniformity ; indeed, the 
streets are singularly irregular: but unhappily the quaint old 
buildings that struck Burton as being so irregular have dis- 
appeared, and are replaced by modern ones of a not very pictu- 
recque type. The ancient parish church is of great dimensions, 
but it has been ‘restored’ in modern times, and much of its 
interest, in consequence, is gone. There is a good contrivance for 
the disposal of the gravestones here. The churchyard is laid out in 
the terraces, with level walks and sloping banks, so that the tomb- 
stones, which lie sloping on the banks, can be read. and examined 
without the necéssity of treading on them. Hinckley was very 
celebrated in history even before the time when some of the rival 
forces used it as their head-quarters on the road to Bosworth-field. 
It was conferred on a follower of William the Conqueror who soon 
became nearly as powerful as the monarch himself, and enjoyed 
the title of Lord High Steward. He built a great castle here, of 
which I believe no traces are left; he rebuilt the parish church 
which has been so sadly modernised ; and he also laid out a park 
that extended some three miles to the east of the town. Now, of 
course, all this is enclosed land for farming purposes. History has 
done nothing to mitigate the judgment which the contemporaries 
of the third Richard passed upon him. There is no doubt of his 
ability as a military leader; but his cold-blooded murders would 
be far more than enough now to consign any man to his doom, 
without the faintest hope of mercy, or probably even without a 
petition being signed in his favour. That he could clear the way 
for his ambition by three deliberate assassinations of his nearest 
relatives gives us some idea of the state to which England had 
been reduced by the Wars of the Roses, for such an event to be 
even tolerated. Still, so great was the power of the Barons, that 
they continued for their own ends to maintain the struggle, and 
kept England engaged in a cruel civil war for thirty years—a war, 
indeed, that raged until the fighting part of the community was 
fairly exhausted. A hundred thousand able-bodied men are com- 
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puted to have fallen, and that out of a population of little more 
than two and a quarter millions. Nor does this computation in- 
clude those that were left at home, and who often, in severe 
weather, must have been reduced to the utmost extremity, and 
even to starvation. Almshouses multiplied now, it is true, but 
they were quite inadequate ; and though some of the vast wealth 
of the religious houses was expended in works of charity, there is 
but too much reason to fear that Falstaff’s description of his regi- 

















Tirckley, Leicestershire. 


ment was generally a true one, however it may have applied to his 
gallant corps. ‘There is not three of my hundred and fifty left 
alive, and they are for the town’s end to beg during life.’ The 
halt and the maimed used, indeed, to be fhe regular supporters to 
the city arms which were emblazoned on the entrance gates. Not 
only was Richard so steeped in wickedness, but he was a consum- 
mate hypocrite, and there can be no doubt that Shakespeare’s 
character of him is the just one. Indeed, Shakespeare’s ancestor, 
‘rom whom he was the fourth in descen:, fought at Bosworth, and 
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had lands and tenements given to him in Warwick by Henry VIL., 
as appears from Haylett ; and the characters of Henry and Richard 
must have been discussed and re-discussed in the family a hun- 
dred times. The manceuvring of Richard to obtain possession of 
Edward's infant sons, and his pretended solicitude for their welfare, 
as we learn from history, is quite in keeping with his mock con- 
cern for his brother Clarence, whom he saw taken to the Tower, 
and faithfully promised to have released,—which his power with 
Edward would probably have enabled him to do,—but he yet 
could hardly control his delight till Brackenbury disappeared with 
his prisoner. ‘Simple plain Clarence! I do love thee so, that I 
will shortly send thy soul to heaven.’ If we can forget the by- 
ways and crooked paths by which Richard ‘met his crown,’ of 
course there can be no doubt that his claim was much more legal 
than Henry’s; but the nation was not with him, and during his 
brief reign he lived in constant fear of treachery and assassination. 

Bosworth-field was fought on August 22, 1485 (old style), 
which would correspond with September 2 of our almanacs. 
Henry Earl of Richmond had been brought up in France, and long 
meditated trying conclusions for the English crown with Richard. 
He landed in Wales only three weeks before the battle, and went 
by Haverfordwest, Cardigan, and Welshpooi, on to Shrewsbury. 
The house where he slept in that town is strong and perfect, though 
it has been converted into two small shops. Anold author quoted 
by Phillips gives a curious anecdote of Richmond’s entry into 
Shrewsbury. ‘ Maister Myttoon made answere’ to Richmond’s 
request to open the gates for their rightful king, ‘ that he knew no 
king only King Richard, whose lyffetenants he and his fellows 
were. And he intimated, in the language of the period, that if he 
went into Shrewsbury at all it should be over his body. So Henry 
retired to a village called Forton for the night ; but Mytton, being 
prevailed upon, opened the gates next day, and, to save his oath, lay 
down on the ground, and let Richmond walk over him. Ie made 
little stay at Shrewsbury, and encamped at Newport on the 
borders of Shropshire, where the Talbot’s forces joined him. At 
Stafford, as he passed through, he had a private interview with Sir 
William Stanley, who was afraid for his brother Lord Stanley’s 
son. In the 4th Act of Richard III., Lord Stanley tells the King 
that Richmond is on the seas, and when pressed admits that he 
thinks it must be that ‘he makes for England, here to claim a 
crown ;’ and Richard fiercely turns upon him— 


Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the Western shore, 
Safe conducting the rebels from their ships P— 
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and ends by ordering him to leave behind him his son, George 
Stanley, as he goes to muster his men; saying that, if he is not true 
to him, ‘ his head’s assurance is but frail.’ When Richmond arrived at 
Tamworth, he heard that Richard was at Leicester. ‘From Tamworth 
thither is but one day’s march.’ It would only be a pleasant day’s 
march for a pedestrian, but along Watling Street, which is the 
reute he took, the distance is some 30 miles. Of course he was 
excited when he spoke to his men, for an army with baggage would 
hardly attempt such a feat. He set out before his army to Ather- 
stone, which is nine miles distant, to meet the Stanleys, and old 
chroniclers say that Lord Stanley put on a show of flying before 
him to join his forces with King Richard, and this is extremely 
probable. Richmond slept at the inn called the ‘Three Tuns,’ 
which is still a respectable hostelry. The two Stanleys separated 
with their forces. Sir William took his way though Shanton, ap- 
proaching the field from the west, while Lord Stanley occupied the 
other side of the field of battle: the result of this manceuvre will 
be shortly apparent. Richard had been living with his court at 
Nottingham for some time ; it was a favourite residence with him, 
and very central. The view from the terrace at Nottingham 
Castle is wonderful, and the bluff precipitous hill on which the 
building is situated rendered it in those days impregnable. He 
marshalled his troops in the market-place, and then led them in 
perfect order to Leicester, mounted, as the histories of the county 
say, on a large white horse: ‘Saddle white Surrey for the field to- 
morrow.’ He wore his crown, Hutton supposes, as an heraldic 
emblem, but it is more probable that he thought to impress him- 
self upon all adversaries by reminding them of his dignity— 
‘ Besides, the King’s name is a tower of strength.’ He entered 
Leicester at night. And now I must trust to Mr. Hutton for the 
description of the march into Leicester, which is 25 miles distant. 
He wrote an account of the battle of Bosworth-field in 1807, but 
he had commenced his investigations of the scene in 1788. All 
this, indeed, was classic ground to him, and had from his early 
youth a fascination. Unfortunately, he does not always give his 
authorities; Buck, Rapin, Sir W. Fenn, and Burton seem to have 
been among them, and I have endeavoured to compare them 
wherever practicable. The last-named author, who wrote a history 
of Leicester, is entitled to respect. He received a careful education 
at Oxford, and was himself a trained lawyer, and also was lord of 
the next manor to Bosworth. He says that he had seen those who 
saw the conflict, and ‘heard of their discourses, though related by the 
second hand.’ We find that he was born in 1575, or 90 years 
after the battle, so it is quite possible that what he says is accurate, 
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for he only ‘ saw’ these aged people, and they were but spectators, 
Indeed, an old man in his 98th year once gave me some interesting 
information regarding Cumnor Hall; he remembered it standing 
when he fished in the moat as a village boy: and Burton professes 
only to have seen the spectators. Now, as Shakespeare lived eleven 
years nearer the event, it makes his description even more valuable; 
and I am convinced that anyone who will carefully read through the 
ancient chronicles will be strongly impressed with the belief that 
Shakespeare’s dramatic sketch is the very best history left us of 
this decisive battle. But to return to Richard’s march from Not- 
tingham to Leicester. According to Hutton (a true witness, in all 
probability), his army, which consisted chiefly of foot, was in two 
divisions; and these were arranged in columns five abreast. After 
the first column came Richard on his white steed, and the baggage 
of the army; the King having the advantage of all the external 
attractions which his wardrobes and valets at Nottingham could 
afford him; and the second division, which was formed as the first, 
marched in column after. Mr. Hutton’s mention of the cavalry is 
rather obscure. He says: ‘The horse, being divided, formed the 
wings and kept near the centre.’ Such a cavalcade, he says, was 
calculated to strike awe, for it would be more than an hour in 
marching out of Nottingham, and the same time in marching into 
Leicester. Richard rested at the ‘ Blue Boar Inn;’ and as this is 
now pulled down, it is satisfactory to learn that it has left its name 
in an adjoining street ‘ now corrupted into Blubber Lane.’ He left 
Leicester on the 17th, in the same state as he entered it, wearing 
the royal crown, and expected to meet Richmond at Hinckley. 

The night of the 17th was passed at Elmsthorpe, about three miles 

distant, where his officers slept in the church: which reminds the 

writer of a circumstance which he remembers in the Lower 

St. Lawrence, at the old French village of La Val. A perfect crowd 

of mosquitoes had invaded the settlement, and as this was in July, 

the very worst month for them to appear, sleep in cottages was 

impossible, for though their humming is loud enough, they are not 

like King Henry’s buzzing night-flies that hush you to your slumber. 

The coldness of the stone walls inside the building kept them 

away during the day, and at nightfall the villagers entered the 

chapel suddenly, chasing to death any that might be on the win- 

dows, and then slept securely in the pews during the whole period 

they stayed. _ 

On the 18th Richard marched to Stapleton, and encamped 
at a place called the ‘ Bradshaws,’ and there he remained till 
Sunday the 21st, when both armies came in sight of each other. 
For those who care to refer to a map of Leicestershire it may be 
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said that Richard’s army was drawn up in line before Sutton 
Cheynell, and Henry's before Shenton; but in a word they met in 
battle array on a marshy plain of uneven surface, the Bosworth- 
field shown here. In those days it was unenclosed and uncultivated, 
and contained about 1,500 acres. Richard’s army numbered, 
according to Shakespeare, some 20,000 men, and Henry’s was about 
one-third the strength: and this agrees with the average numbers 
that are recorded by the chroniclers. The stone well that is 
figured lay between the armies, and, if we suppose the house 
and trees removed, the picture gives a fair idea of the battle- 
field. Richard’s line greatly outflanked Henry’s, but on his right 
hand was Sir Richard Stanley with his forces, and on his left Lord 
Stanley with his. Lord Stanley’s tenantry amounted to 3,000 
men, it is said; and this was a considerable fraction of the Royal 
army, should he prove false to Richard. Lord Stanley was en- 
camped, according to Hutton’s map, some way from Richard's line 
of battle. Sir James Blunt, in reply to Richmond’s question in 
Shakespeare, fully confirms this: 
Unless I have mista’en his colours much 
(Which well I am assured I have not done), 


Tlis regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 


And here, before speaking further of the battle, we may ask why 
so ruthless a tyrant as Richard spared Lord Stanley’s son. It is 
quite beyond the scope of an article on Country Towns to go into 
the various histories, but there can be no doubt that the position 
chosen by Lord Stanley served him. Richard was quite prepared 
to carry out his threat, and had ordered the executioner to pro- 
ceed, when Lord Ferrers, according to Hutton, remonstrated with 
the King, and ended his pleading by saying, ‘It can do your 
cause no service to take his life, and may do youaharm.’ Shake- 
speare makes Norfolk the preserver of the young Stanley, when he 
ordered his instant execution : 


My lord, the enemy has passed the marsh. 
Atter the battle let George Stanley die. 


The marsh is the low swampy ground that extended along the 
hollow where Richard’s Well is, and it lay between the armies. One 
is apt to believe that it must have been some interceder as power- 
ful as Norfolk to induce Richard to arrest his arm in so congenial 
an undertaking. After a few flights of arrows, the contest became 
hand to hand, as was customary in those days, and raged for an 
hour without any great advantage to either party, when it is 
recorded that Oxford closed up his ranks, and gave Richard’s 
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army a chance of outflanking him ; and at that moment Stanley, 
who outflanked both, threw his men into Richmond’s forces. 
Richard, shouting out, ‘ Treason ! treason !’ called on his attendants 
to follow him where Henry was, and they almost cut their way to 
within a short distance of him, but not till the King fell, literally 
covered with wounds. His white horse was killed: Catesby had 
met him calling out— 

A horse, a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 

Catesby.— Withdraw, my lord, I’ll help you to a horse. 
King Richard.—Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 

Five have I slain to-day instead of him : 

A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse ! 
From the time when Richard galloped out of his ranks to the time 
when he fell can only have been some fifteen minutes, but how full 
of import they were to England! The house of the Plantagenets 
was extinguished, the Barons’ power was reduced to a name, and 
the Church, then more wealthy and powerful than either, might 
have heard its own knell in the Leicester chimes that rang in the 
coronation of the first of the Tudors. The crown was found near 
a hawthorn bush after the battle, and placed on Henry’s head by 
Sir William Stanley ; hence the crown in a bush on his monument 
at Westminster. A slope down to the spring—which rises, however, 
nearly to the level of the land—makes it a convenient drinking- 
place for cattle. There is a stone over the well with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Aqua ex hoc puteo hausta sitim sedavit, 
Ricardus tertius Rex Angliz cum Henrico comite de Richmondia 
acerrime atque infensissime preelians, et vita pariter, ac sceptro, 
ante noctem cariturus ii. Kal. Sept. a.p. mcccLxxxv.’ The country- 
people always used to say that the well ran water tinged with blood, 
and would not drink from it. But the truth is, as we often see in 
marshy lands, there is some tinge of a red-ochrous character in the 
soil, which colours the water. Yet this belief appears stated as a 
matter of fact in a history of England that is very extensively 
used in schools. Mr. Hutton says that old chroniclers have 
pointed out how the Tudors wished to cast ignominy on Richard’s 
character and physical shortcomings, and dubbed the hill where 
he addressed his troops Dickon’s Nook, and the well King Dick’s 
Well. These names they bear to the present day. Indeed, when the 
writer asked a rustic the way to Richard’s Well, he corrected him 
politely enough by saying King Dick’s. Some of the spoils that 
have been dug up, such as the steel parts of a cross-bow and spurs, 
that are preserved in the Church at Bosworth and in the Liverpool 
Museum, are engraved in Hutton’s work; and so beautiful is the 
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design, that they would obtain prizes in any Exhibition in Europe. 
Burton mentions arrow-heads of great size and weight, but those I 
have seen are spear-heads.. Spearmen seem to have played a con- 
siderable part in the strife. ‘ Look that my staves be sound and not 





































































































Entrance into Market-Bosworth, on the road from the Battle-field. 


too heavy’ are Richard’s words on the night before the battle, as 
he went to his broken sleep. Sir Thomas More, who knew him 
well, says that he was ‘ troubled with frightful dreams, and rather 
slumbered than slept,’ and it was not unusual for him to start 
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tip and run about his chamber, so that the ghosts he sees in 
Shakespeare—‘ Let me lie heavy on thy soul to-morrow ’—were only 
in keeping with his usual way of life. But the incidents and 
details of this interesting chapter in history are so numerous that 
a goodly book might be filled with them, and many which I had 
hoped to narrate must be omitted for want of space. From the 
battle-field to Bosworth is a distance of about three miles. We 
went there early on a fine September morning, and returned to 
the ‘ Dixie Arms,’ an excelent country inn. In this instance the 
hostelry is resorted to every week on corn-market days by wealthy 
farmers, or at any rate by the class of farmers who used to be wealthy; 
and, as there is a demand for good accommodation, be sure it is not 
long in forthcoming, Indeed, I hope it will not be necessary to 
apologise if, in pursuance of my plan, I say that only one more 
instance is afforded of the aptitude of Englishmen to manage an 
inn if only customers will give them a chance. We had fairly 
good black tea, a dish of unmistakable Leicester chops excellently 
well broiled, the freshest of eggs and of butter, and watercress, all 
in a comfortable parlour, for the sum of one shilling and ninepence 
each, though there were only two of us; and it would be very in- 
teresting to hear what those who continually praise a Paris break- 
fast would say to this. Let them bring a similar bill of fare, served 
in a private room, and say honestly what they paid, even granting, 
at the expense of probability and of the Leicestershire farmers, 
that they would have chops of an equal quality. 

The road from Bosworth to the battle-field skirts Bosworth 
parish, and is very beautiful. It is quite probable that the traveller 
may not meet a rustic between the market town and Sutton, a 
distance of two miles. The view given on the prévious page of 
the entrance into Market-Bosworth is characteristic of the whole 
road, and many a scene there is that Gainsborough would: have 
gloried in. That Bosworth has more attractions and fascinations 
for Englishmen than any of the other twelve cruel battles of the 
Roses may be due to the fact that it closed the struggle, and 
ended in the death of a King whose name has for centuries been 
a byword for cruelty; and perhaps, though we do not recognise 
‘it now so fully, there were those who had arrived at manhood 
when the battle of St. Albans was fought, and who were only in 
the prime of life when all the hurly-burly was done, who could 
count the loss of their countrymen at Bosworth as being much 
less than half that of the least of the thirteeri battles of the rival 
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BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


Cuapter XIT. 


T cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me.—Maclcth. 


Queen. What would she have ? 
Hor. She speaks much of her father.—Hamlet. 


Mrs. Uxiatnorne’s drawing-room was certainly a very agreeable 
room at any time, and doubly so now that she herself was not occu- 
pying it. The sun shone pleasantly through the three large south 
windows which looked on the square, and the back drawing-room 
was made cheerful by a glimpse of the tops of some fine old sycamore 
trees which grew with quite majestic dignity in the long strip of 
garden at the back of the house. The spring bad been wet and 
cold, so no one had the heart to shut out a single ray of sunshine, 
or fragment of clear sky. Olive was sitting in a low chair by 
the window reading her Aunt Selina’s last new novel. All for love 
of her Olive was reading it; for, though it had just come out, she 
had read it, and copied it, and heard it read aloud, until she could 
almost have repeated the whole three volumes by heart. Olive’s 
dress was very pretty, and made of some faint white Indian stuff 
trimmed with old gold satin. The sun flickered on this and illu- 
minated soft warm patches, and filled every fold with reflected 
light, and caught the tawny satin and made it burn with a new 
richness, or rested on Olive herself, lending depth to the splendour 
of her dark eyes, and heightening the delicacy of her wonderfully 
delicate complexion. She was rather sad. She had, as it would 
seem, everything the world could give her, but she felt suddenly 
cut off from the companicnship of all who loved her. They were 
few in number, certainly; but Dr. Brooke had always been as loving 
to her asa father, and Mrs. Brooke, in spite of her absurdities, was a 
very kind-hearted good woman, and intensely fond of Olive wien- 
ever she had time tothink of her. Now, though she was with her 
own mother, she did: not feel half so much at homeas she had done 
with her uncle and aunt. Lady Brooke was polite, always kindly 
ready to take an interest in anything which concerned Olive, but 
she never went beyond this—never showed more affection than she 
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might have felt for a pleasant visitor. In point of fact, Olive felt 
very much like a visitor, and had difficulty in believing that she was 
the daughter of the pretty lady who was now her daily companion. 
She constantly found herself imagining a time when this unreal exist- 
ence—this life of dressing and gaiety—would come to an end, and 
she would be at home again with her dear uncle and aunt, and would 
look on this visit to Lady Brooke as a dream. So far as it went, 
it was a very pleasant dream. They had spent nearly two months 
in perpetually dressing for different kinds of entertainments. Gay 
luncheons had been swiftly followed by garden parties or afternoon 
concerts; dinner-parties had been squeezed in between balls and 
soirées ; operas, theatres, and lawn-tennis parties had been enjoyed 
whenever a spare hour or so could be found for them. How much 
of their lives during the last eight weeks had been spent on the 
great main roads, hurrying home from one scene of pleasure with 
barely time to dress for another! Olive had thoroughly enjoyed 
the excitement of this perpetual change, but she painfully felt the 
need of some one who loved her. In Harley Street her uncle’s eyes 
always brightened when he saw her; and she never entered the 
study without a kind word from her aunt, though it might be little 
more than—‘ Oh, it is you, darling ; do sit down, but don’t speak 
until I give you leave.’ Now, though Olive did not go so far as to 
make the actual comparison, Lady Brooke treated her much as a 
milliner treats a lay figure. She was careful to see that her daughter 
was well dressed and well placed, and then, so long as they happened 
to be alone together, she took very little further notice of her. 
When visitors came, Lady Brooke always placed her in the best 
possible light ; but Olive pined for a word or two of kindness when 
no one was there. The words ‘dear’ and ‘ darling’ fell trippingly 
enough from Lady Brooke’s tongue, but they had no inner warmth 
—they were only used conventionally. Moreover, Olive felt as if 
Lady Brooke either placed a barrier between herself and her father 
and brothers and sisters, or did not care to remove one which by 
some accident already existed. She continually spoke of Sir 
Chesterfield, but never as if Olive would have much to do with him ; 
nor did she ever seem to look forward to the time when Olive and 
her brothers and sisters would all live together, or do anything to 
draw them nearer to each other now. Lady Brooke wrote long 
letters to India to her husband, and to Lausanne to the girls, but 
she never showed Olive their answers, or asked her to write to them, 
or gave her a message from them, or tried in any way to make her 
feel as if she were anything to them. Olive often thought of these 
things with surprise and pain. She dropped her book now to 
think of them once more. Lady Brooke was writing, and if Olive 
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could have seen her letter she might have read :—‘Do not be un- 
happy about Olive. I always told you that it was foolish to be so, 
and now that she is with me I say so still more strongly. She has 
every chance of doing extremely well. She has every possible ad- 
vantage. Thanks to our own friends and to your sister Esther’s 
kind introductions, we have had ample opportunity of enjoying 
society. Olive is remarkably beautiful ; a little dreamy and not a 
little romantic, but I think that is easily to be accounted for by 
the odd way in which she has been brought up. Sir John Ellerton 
is very much in love with her. She is not aware of it yet, and I do 
not mean to enlighten her ; indeed, I did not attach much import- 
ance to the matter myself until three weeks ago, when he brought 
his mother to call on us. She is a dear old lady, as good and kind 
as can be, but much too full of the importance of her family and 
of her son to come here and sanction any love-affair with poor 
dear Olive, if she had not seen that he was so thoroughly in earnest 
that it would be impossible to make him take the disadvantages of 
such an alliance into account. He will bea very good husband for 
her, for he has at least 20,000/. a year. They will probably be mar- 
ried some time in the autumn or winter. I shall leave Amabel with 
them in England, for I am sure India will neversuit her, and return 
to you with the younger girls ; and then I think we may all be very 
happy together if you will only take brighter views of everything. 
Anyhow, if Olive gets such an extremely desirable husband as Sir 
John Ellerton is sure to be, I do not see that you need worry your- 
self any longer on her account ; indeed, it will be wrong to me and 
to your other children if you do.’ So far had Lady Brooke written 
when a loud postman’s knock announced the arrival of more letters. 
She grumbled. Olive rejoiced: she said that she liked letters, and 
often wished that the postman would come twice as often. ‘ You 
would not get more letters if he did, replied Lady Brooke, but 
such considerations were too deep for Olive ; besides, she was soon 
absorbed in a letter from her Aunt Selina. Lady Brooke had a 
packet of letters. Some were invitations, and these she at once 
answered, and thus some time was spent. ‘ There, that is from your 
Aunt Ullathorne,’ said she at length; and as she spoke, she tossed 
aside a letter with an enormous garden-seat-like monogram as 
vulgar as modern taste could devise. ‘I have read it, though I 
knew there would be something in it to vex me.’ 

It was rather a comical letter. Since Mrs. Ullathorne’s de- 
parture she had had leisure to think, and had ‘ come to the con- 
clusion that it was very foolish to shrink from saying unpleasant 
things to servants when benefit to yourself might accrue from 
doing so.’ Her letter was full of orders to her sister Honora to 
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be very severe with those whom she was looking after. She was 
to take the housemaid (lazy thing) to task for this, and the cook 
for that, and to get about twenty times as much work out of the 
under-servants as they had ever done before. In fact, Lady Brooke 
had no difficulty in seeing that Mrs. Ullathorne was trying to get 
her to set everything a-going in the house which for years she her- 
self had pined to have done but dared not order. 

‘What will you do?’ cried Olive. ‘I am sure they won’t 
like it,’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Lady Brooke calmly. ‘ The servants are very 
good creatures, and if your aunt wishes to make these changes she 
must speak to them herself. Your Aunt Ullathorne is in Italy.’ 

‘How delightful! Is she not very happy?’ 

‘She says that she has only gone there because her dector 
wished her to stay at Kreuznach. Ill read you what she says: 
“The thing which has struck me most in Italy is the hardness 
of the water.”’ 

Olive’s lip curled. 

. Yes, money is oddly distributed,’ remarked Lady Brooke. 
‘Your Aunt Ullathorne, who would have been completely in her 
element as matron of a workhouse, ruling her paupers with a rod 
of iron, is able to have every delight money can procure for her, 
and finds nothing to astonish her in Italy but the hardness of the 
water, and has thought of nothing on her way there but how clever 
it will be to make me do a bit of grinding down her domestics 
which she dares not do herself; and here am I, who could so enjoy 
wealth, obliged to think twice before I spend a sixpence! How- 
ever, I won’t complain, for I am very comfortable.’ 

Lady Brooke had a perfect talent for making herself comfuit- 
able. She never seemed to exert herself much to seeure this happy 
state, or in any way to oppress those who waited. on her, but 
wherever she went she always, in an incredibly short space of time, 
gathered around her everything which was at all necessary to her 
enjoyment. She instinctively knew the warmest corner and easiest 
chair, and in this she basked gracefully, looking rosy, comely, and 
caressing, and entirely happy. She did not let Mrs. Ullathorne’s 
letter distress her—nothing ever did distress her much but lack of 
money. Presently she looked up and said, ‘ Olive, remember this : 
ove of the most important things in this world is to secure a good 
income ; then, if you are unhappy, it must be your own fault. If 
you have not enough money, you will be worried every hour of your 
life.’ 

Olive hated talk about money. She lost no time in making 
some excuse to go into the dining-room to fetch something. It 
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was empty; so she sat down in a chair by the window, and drew 
aside the white curtain. Not for the sake of looking out, however, 
for her thoughts were very busy with other things, and she was 
anxiously wondering if her uncle would ever be well again. She 
might have been there half an hour, when her eyes rested on a 
figure which had already passed the window more than once. It 
was a lady. She was not by any means young, but very hand- 
some, with a beauty of feature which time has no power to alter. 
She was, however, so pale and baggard and anxious-looking, that 
Olive felt a throb of pain even at the first glimpse of her. She 
was plainly, almost humbly dressed, and wore an old black shawl 
folded tightly round her; nevertheless, she was unmistakably a 
lady. Her manner was so strange that Olive could not help 
watching her. She passed backwards and forwards before the 
window, each time shortening the range of her little walk, and each 
time fixing a very earnest, not to say painfully eager, gaze on 
Olive’s face, who in her turn felt so peculiarly attracted by this 
poor woman that she never removed her eyes from her for a mo- 
ment. Even when the lady disappeared, Olive, who in her eager- 
ness had risen to her feet, still stood where she was, so certain did 
it seem that this stranger would return. She did return; again 
looked most searchingly as before, again passed on; but this time, 
after walking perhaps two steps, she turned back impetuously, came 
to the railing immediately in front of the window where Olive was 
standing, grasped it as if to support herself, and then stood still. 
Her lips were parted as if to speak; but she faltered, and just as 
Olive and she were thus standing with eyes riveted on each other's 
faces, Lady Brooke came in and said, ‘ Olive dear, I quite forgot 
to remind you——— Oh, what is the matter?’ cried she, for she 
saw Olive’s startled face. She came to the window; she saw the 
strange lady. The stranger saw her, and now her gaze was trans- 
ferred to Lady Brooke, but its character changed, and a look of 
intense horror came over her wan face. Olive saw this, and saw, 
too, how pale her mother had grown, and how she trembled. 
‘What is it ?’ cried Olive; ‘who is she? She has been out- 
side such a long time.’ But Lady Brooke did not speak, and still 
stood at the window. Suddenly a slim graceful figure glided 
swiftly forward, and a lady in whom Olive at once thought she 
recognised the pretty lady of her youth whose name was Alice put 
her hand on the strange lady’s shoulder. She turned to look at 
the new-comer, and at that moment Olive saw that, though the one 
face was serene and peaceful, and the other worn by grief and 
pain, the features of both were almost identical, and there could 
be no doubt that the two ladies were sisters, The new-comer said 
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two or three kind words to her sister, took her by the arm, and 
then gently but firmly led her away. Both cast one look back at 
the window where Olive and her mother were standing, and both 
looked at Olive and not at Lady Brooke, and the expression, 
though full of distress, was kind. Slowly they disappeared. Olive 
felt shaken in every nerve. She turned to Lady Brooke, hoping 
for some explanation. 

‘ What a shock it does give one to see mad people!’ ejaculated 
that lay, with a long sigh of relief, when they were gone. ‘ Olive, 
we have no time to lose: have you forgotten that we have to be 
at Mrs. Bertie Warrington’s at two?’ 

‘But, mother,’ said Olive, ‘don’t you know anything about 
that lady? She looked just as if she knewus. I thought she was 
going to speak to me.’ 

‘Perhaps she was. Keep away from her if she comes again, 
for it is very dangerous when mad people take it into their heads 
to mix you up with their fancies!’ 

‘ But, mother, do you know nothing of her ?—I 

‘Why do you ask if I know her? How can I know her?’ 

‘She looked j 

‘She looked uncommonly like Bedlam, and the woman who 
took her away was not much better. Don’t waste more time on 
them,’ said Lady Brooke imperatively, for Olive was just going to 
say that she almost thought the second lady was an old friend of 
Dr. Brooke’s ; but Lady Brooke would not listen to her. ‘ We are 
to dine a little earlier this evening, and go to the opera with old 
Lady Ellerton. I have just hada note from her. Let us think 
of your dress for this bazaar—it is a much pleasanter subject than 
mad women.’ 


’ 








Cuartrer. XIII. 


Plasures newly found are sweet.— WorpswortTu. 


‘ O.ivE, what are you doing, dear ?’ inquired Lady Brooke. 

‘Writing to Aunt Selina.’ 

‘Don’t waste your time ; she will never read your letter.’ 

Olive smiled and said, ‘ Oh yes, she will; I know how to avoid 
all danger of her overlooking it—I never leave a blank half-sheet. 
People who do that when they write to Aunt Selina often have a 
bit of a chapter written on the back of their letters, and then she 
tears it off and that fragment is lost sight of.’ 

‘She is a foolish woman,’ muttered Lady Brooke unguard- 
edly, 
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_ ‘Mother!’ eried Olive. ‘I love Aunt Selina dearly! She is 
very kind, and awfully clever!’ 

Lady Brooke shrugged her shoulders. ‘She is always sowing 
laurel-seed, but does any of it ever come up ?’ 

* Do you not like her novels?’ 

‘I like them immensely, but she says she makes no mon2y by 
them.’ 

‘ You spoke of laurels—laurels do not imply money.’ 

‘Oh! laurels that are genuine are always gilded. But never 
mind that now; don’t think that I do not love your Aunt Selina 
because I take practical views of things. I am practical; I never 
do anything unless I hope to benefit by doing it.’ 

Lady Brooke was practical, and had a wonderful gift of turn- 
ing everything that happened, no matter how unsusceptible of 
such treatment it might at first sight appear to be, into a means 
of obtaining some advantage for herself. She had even found a 
way to profit by Mrs. Ullathorne’s last letter, though at first she 
had resolved to take no notice of it. She soon bethought herself, 
however, and wrote to tell that lady that having, as in duty bound, 
conveyed her wishes to her household, she was sorry to say her 
words had been very ill received. The servants had been quite 
good and settled before, but the moment she made little com- 
plaints, and tried to exact a little more work from them, it had 
seemed to revive ill feeling, and one and all they had said that it 
was scarcely worth while to begin to make any change in their 
work for the short time they had to stay. Under the circum- 
stances, she advised Mrs, Ullathorne not to return until this fresh 
outbreak had blown over. Mrs. Ullathorne at once wrote back 
to thank her kind sister for the hint, and said that she had deter- 
mined not to return until after Christmas. She hoped her sister 
would be able to keep house for her a little longer. She knew 
that she could not remain in London during the hot months of the 
year, but did not mind the servants being left then if Honora 
would return to London in the autumn. 

‘Do you think we shall leave town, mother?’ said Olive, when 
she heard this. ; 

‘ Not unless we get some nice invitation, I fear, for your father’s 
last cheque was not a very large one. I am longing for some fresh 
air, but I don’t know how to get it.’ 

‘We could go and spend a few weeks with Aunt Lettice at 
Austerfield ; that would cost nothing, and be delightful.’ 

‘I have often heard you speak of the delights of Austerfield, 
said Lady Brooke drily. ‘I believe they consisted in wandering 
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over pasture-fields and picking bunches of wild flowers. Do you 
think you would like a month or two of that kind of life now?’ 

Olive was silent. 

‘It is pleasant enough to gather big bunches of buttercups 
when you are a baby, but one outgrows even that.’ 

Olive sighed. She began to wonder if, amid all the fascina- 
tions of a London season as she now knew it, she had lost the 
capacity of enjoying simple country pleasures. She did not think 
so—the thought of her happy early life at Austerfield had always 
power to touch her most profoundly. The very name of the place 
now sent her thoughts careering back to the days of her youth. 
She saw herself roaming carelessly over flowery fields, light-hearted 
and free as air. She had never been half so happy since she left 
them, and if it were true that she had outgrown all power of 
taking pleasure in that innocent and joyous existence, she could 
not possibly be the gainer by any experience which had taught 
her to despise it. 

Lady Brooke was quick to guess her thoughts, and said, ‘ It is 
all very well to sit here trying to make yourself believe that you 
would like to run wild again as you used to do; but, my dear, if I 
were to pack up a box of plain old dresses for you and send you 
away to Aunt Lettice, and tell you that you should never see 
London again, I do not think anything you found at Austerfield 
would in any way compensate for what you leave behind you here. 
Depend upon it, you would find it very dull, and would heartily 
wish yourself back again.’ 

Olive made no answer. Perhaps Lady Brooke was right. It 
was certainly very delightful to live as she did now, enjoying every 
pleasure a great capital can offer, but she was not going to live in 
this way for ever. ‘Is it gay in India?’ she asked, for she often 
wondered about India, and why her mother never talked of it to 
her. 

‘Oh yes, it is gay—it depends, of course, on where you happen 
to be.’ 

‘Where shall we be? Is papa always in the same place ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Lady Brooke absently. ‘I don’t suppose 
that you will have to go out to India.- It is not at all likely—at 
least, I hope not.’ 

Why did Lady Brooke hope not? Did she not want her 
there ? 

‘Don’t look puzzled, Olive; I can’t tell you all my fancies, but 
my idea is that your life here will be so happy that you will not 
want to go there. But, Olive, child, see! here is your Aunt 
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Raymond, and you are not ready! You ought to have gone to 
dress an hour ago.’ 

A life of continual gaiety leaves no time for unravelling 
puzzles or indulging in disagreeable reflections. Olive had only a 
few minutes to dress for a bazaar, and an important bazaar too, 
Mrs. Bertie Warrington, the unrivalled beauty of two seasons 
‘last past,’ had been invited to preside at a stall at one of these 
gatherings in aid of some popular charity or other, and had hit 
upon an admirable expedient to make her stall a marked success, 
and at the same time to prove that she was still, and for many 
seasons would be, the beauty par excellence. She had courage- 
ously picked out ten of the very prettiest girls of that season to help 
her. They were all to be dressed alike ; and Mrs. Warrington had 
devised a Warrington livery, as she called it, in which she and her 
ten assistants were to appear. They were to wear dresses of the 
most exquisitely delicate sea-green Japanese crape with buttons of 
tiny Indian shells. Their hats were to be of the same material, 
and it is needless to say that hats of this colour were not so hecom- 
ing to all the fair ladies concerned as they might be to Mrs. Bertie 
Warrington. 

‘ Olive will be here, dear Esther, in one moment; we have been 
talking, and have forgotten time.’ 

‘ How is the great event going on?’ asked Mrs. Raymond. 

‘Admirably! I am in great spirits about it. Sir Johnis a dear 
fellow.’ Olive was to go with Mrs. Raymond, but Lady Brooke 
said she would look in at the bazaaron her way home from some after- 
noon visits, and bring her back with her. Just as they were about to 
leave the house, in came Sir John Ellerton, with a lovely bouquet 
of yellow roses. ‘They have come from Hillborough,’ said he ; ‘I 
sent expressly for yellow roses, as you said the Warrington costume 
was to be green and gold.’ 

‘ Green—not green and gold,’ replied Mrs. Raymond.‘ The dear 
lady thought that no one would look well in that colour but herself. 
However, I venture to think Here she paused with a trium- 
phant glance at Olive, whose complexion was dazzling, whose eyes 
flashed with brilliance, and whose dress suited her to perfection. 

Olive was following Mrs. Raymond out of the room, when Sir 
John said rather pathetically, ‘ But my roses, Miss Brooke; I got 
them on purpose for you ; I hoped you would wear some of them to- 
day at the bazaar.’ 

‘ Will you take them as a bouquet, Olive, or put some of them 
in your hat?’ asked Lady Brooke, in a voice which admitted of 
no denial. 

‘ Not as a bouquet, for I must keep my hands free; I ama work 
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woman to-day.’ Olive took off her hat and put a few rosébuds in it, 
and could not but own gratefully that it looked twice as well for 
theaddition. Then Mrs. Raymond carried her off. They were behind 
time, and not another moment could be spared even to Sir John. 
The bazaar was held in one of the fine old gardens which were 
once common in Kensington, but which are now becoming less 
numerous every year. Large indeed was the premium, it was 
whispered, and cruelly brief the lease, which with a mighty 
rent gave possession of this more than commonly beautiful one. 
There were grand elm, chestnut, and poplar trees in it, thickets of 
fragrant flowering shrubs; there was a spacious lawn with borders 
of old-fashioned flower:, shady walks, and a very pretty fountain ; 
and there was no sign of town, unless it were that, to an epicure in 
colour sensations, the sky at its purest had not quite the clearness 
which it had in the country. No intrusive chimney-pot suggested 
neighbours, and if news from the humming city came there at all, 
it was only in one grand wave-like murmur in which all sounds 
of common life, even down to the well-nigh invincible drone of the 
street organ, were melted together. It was really hard to believe 
that there were streets, and omnibuses, and squares, and shops—nay, 
dens of want and wickedness—within five minutes’ walk. To-day, 
this favoured spot was at its brightest; white tents were disposed 
at regular intervals on the lawn, seats with Persian carpets and 
Stothard-like figures enjoying them were scattered over it—for 
though the gentlemen’s costume might not have been entirely to 
that great artist’s mind, that of the ladies would probably not have 
been displeasing to him. A band was playing, and a gay crowd 
moving to and fro, with brilliant contrasts at every turn between 
delicate-tinted dresses and deep green leaves. The tents were for 
the buyers and sellers. Mrs. Bertie Warrington’s stall was in one of 
the large ones ; she had been offered a small one for herself and 
party, but she preferred to see and be seen. She and some of her 
subordinate beauties were already there, and putting last touches to 
some deft bits of arrangement as Oliveentered. The flags, flowers, 
bright wares and gay dresses of the sellers almost dazzled her. 
Mrs. Bertie Warrington darted a glance of displeasure at Olive’s 
rosebuds. They were not in the bond. She herself had none, 
and she saw that she had thus missed a grace which might have 
been added to her. She was arranging about twenty varieties of 
photographs of herself in semi-concealed packets ready for the 
crowd which would madly rush to buy them. The ten beauties 
who had come to help her saw this, and thought her a ‘ vain 
thing, and all found themselves secretly hoping that not a single 
soul would wish for one portrait. They, being lesser lights, and 
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not having attained to the honour of figuring in shop windows 
between bishops and actresses or any of the savages with whom 

our country may happen to be fighting, had no claim to imagine 

that their photographs might be required of them, and could 
bring none. Not that these thoughts passed through Olive’s 
mind: she was too new to the whole thing for that, and did 

not even know that she was there as a beauty. She thought 
ready wits and an active pair of hands would be all that could be 
demanded of her. The stall was a perfect jumble of Chinese 

and Japanese things, Turkish embroideries, crewel work, cabinets, 
cushions, baskets from barbarous countries, and all the numberless 
articles for which money can be obtained. People might laugh at 

Mrs. Bertie Warrington and her inferior planets, but her idea 
proved itself to be a good one, and her stall was beset with a crowd 
which never diminished. It was a crowd composed of lordly 
materials, and loudly beat Mrs. Warrington’s heart when the band 
struck up * God save the Queen.’ She wasnot disappointed. Her 
stall was the first which was visited by royalty, and just as she was 
selling a paper-knife to the Prince of Wales, on which her own 

fair fingers had engraved some lovely flowering grasses, a gentle- 

man said to Olive, ‘I have got Mrs. Warrington’s photograph, and 

I hope you will allow me to have yours also.’ 

‘Mine!’ she exclaimed, blushing deeply. 

‘Yes, please. The day will be very inadequately recalled to 
me by the portrait I have got. I must have yours too.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Olive; but a hand was laid on her arm. It was : 
that of Mrs. Raymond, who happened to be near and had heard. . 
‘Of course you must let Mr. Ardrossan have your photograph, 
dear. That is a thing which is constantly done at bazaars.’ 

‘But I have none here.’ 

‘T'll send for a packet ; I know you have a quantity at home 
—they will be here in half an hour.’ 

Mrs. Raymond despatched a messenger with a note to Lady 
Brooke’s maid. 

‘ Then, I'll return in half an hour,’ Mr. Ardrossan had said, but 
he had not left the corner where he was standing. It was really 
yery amusing to watch the ways of the place. Mrs. Bertie 
Warrington sold photographs of herself for any price obtain- 
able, from ten shillings to five guineas, and chattered away re- 
gardless of sense to all comers, merrily laughing as she huddled up 
crisp bank-notes or dropped chinking coins into a tall narrow china 
| jar which had been hopelessly cracked on its way to the scene of 
action, and which she had forthwith converted into her till. It 
had the good property of being so narrow-necked that she could 
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not put her hand into it to produce change ; she gave none, there- 
fore; and all her green maidens were as busy and nearly as extor- 
tionate as herself. So rapid was the disappearance of the wares, 
that the stall constantly needed re-arrangement. When Olive’s 
photographs came, Mrs. Bertie Warrington’s cup of happiness was 
somewhat dashed, forshe saw Mr. Ardrossan give her a five-pound note 
in exchange for one, and that was as much as she had ever received 
for her own; but one photograph well sold will not make a reigning 
beauty, nor yet having to write your name on the back of it, as 
Olive was doing now. 

‘ There, Olive, is the whole packet for you,’ said Mrs. Raymond, 
giving her the spoil of the Kensington Square photograph-drawer. 
‘ Sell as many of them as you can ; but you can’t expect many people 
to give as much as Mr. Ardrossan—he is a millionaire, you see.’ 

‘No one else will want one,’ said Olive much ashamed, and she 
thrust the packet into a corner out of sight. But she was wrong. 
Mr. Willoughby, who had seen this transaction from afar, came 
and urgently begged for one, and Mr. Ambergreen and others did 
the same. ‘ Well, I suppose it isa good thing for the charity,’ 
thought Olive, as she dropped guinea after guinea into Mrs. Bertie 
Warrington’s all-absorbing till; but when buyers appeared andasked 
for the roses in her hat, to wear as ‘ button-holes,’ she was reduced 
to fly to her chief for advice. * Want to buy your roses?’ said that 
lady, who was in a great hurry, as well as rather cross with Olive’s 
success: ‘ well, sell them. We come here to sell things, you know; 
and besides, if you get rid of them, it will make you like the rest 
of the party, which you are not now.’ 

Then Olive saw that her poor roses had been an eyesore to hie 
chief, so she hesitated no more about parting with them. She 
took off her hat quickly, unfastened them, and sold them, one by 
one, to some gentlemen who were waiting for her decision. Her 
skill in extracting golden coins made her apply herself with double 
energy to the work of temptation. She was amused to see how 
easily bystanders could be lured into becoming the owners of 
articles which they would probably throw away ten minutes after- 
wards, all for the sake of a few pleasant words and a bright smile. 
She gave them pleasant words and bright smiles. Mrs. Bertie War- 
rington saw, but had no time to be angry ; she had a great ambition, 
which was—to sell off the entire contents of her stall, and then 
volunteer to help some less fortunate lady; and thus have the de- 
light of hearing that two stalls owed their clearance to the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Bertie Warrington and her fair band of assistants. 

Sir John Ellerton was in the tent. He had seen Olive sell the 
roses, but, much as he wished to approach her, the crowd was so 
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great that for some time he could not. He felt bitterly mortified 
with what he had seen, and he did not like the spectacle before him. 
Here was this timid Olive taking a delight in making vacillating 
buyers cumber themselves with things which they would fain leave 
alone, and effecting sales with a rapidity which would have insured 
her a high salary at a West-end house. At last he squeezed his 
way nearer to her. As soon as she had a spare moment to bestow 
on him, she offered him an anti-macassar of a would-be Japanese 
design. The sun in its splendour was looking urbanely askance 
at a feeble little marigold which lurked in a distant corner. He 
took it in his hand, and was rather appeased by it. ‘It is a bit 
of her own work,’ thought he, ‘ and she is giving me the opportunity 
of buying it.’ He instantly pulled out his purse. ‘ It is your work, 
Miss Brooke ?’ said he. 

‘Oh no, not mine,’ was her answer. ‘I sold the little there was 
of mine an hour ago.’ 


‘ Of course !’ said he, much aggrieved, ‘ of course you did; and 
you sold all the roses I brought you also! You need not have done 
that.’ 

‘ But I made five pounds by them,’ cried Olive. ‘I did not want 
to part with the roses, but I could not refuse such a large sum of 


money as that.’ 

‘ T would rather have given you twenty than have you sell them. 
You made five pounds, and now five fools are walking about the 
garden outside there with yellow roses in their button-holes, and 
telling people that they were in your bonnet a quarter of an hour 
ago! Besides, I gave them to you,’ said he ruefully. 

‘I have ever so many more at home,’ said Olive kindly, but in 
haste to be done with this; ‘ I won’t sell them. Sir John, you must 
not make me talk now; I must mind my work ; people want to buy 
things!’ ‘It is five guineas,’ said she to a lady with a bit of 
Turkish embroidery in her hand. ‘ Thank you,’ she added, as the 
misguided person placed the sum in her hand, and then she won- 
dered how it was that she so much enjoyed the chink of money 
which was not going to be hers. 

‘You will not even let me buy a bit of work which is not your 
doing,’ exclaimed Sir John in an angry voice, and he threw the 
anti-macassar down and left her. Olive was too busy to be able to 
spend any time in thinking how ill-tempered Sir John was. All 
her companions were equally busy; all, with bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks, were making haste to do their task well. Mrs. Bertie 
Warrington herself was the busiest ofall. Her stock of photographs 
was diminished, her stall shorn of much of its splendour. Many of 
the buyers had taken their purchases away with them, and most of 
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the things left displayed large white tickets with the names of 
their new owners. It was growing late in the afternoon, and there 
would be no time to have the honour of clearing another stall, but, 
perhaps, enough for a hurried inspection of the other tents and a 
brief enjoyment of the want of success of their occupants. No one 
had sold so much as she had. Her triumph was complete—com- 
plete in every way ; for though some of the girls who had helped 
her had been very much admired, that was no more than she in- 
tended, and she was still without a rival. She huddled away the 
two or three things which refused to quit her possession, and then 
said, ‘ Ladies, I thank you cordially for the great help you have 
given me; I fancy that, when the sums gained are added up, it 
will be found that we have done splendidly! Let us count for our- 
selves.’ First she spread out a Turkish table-cover, and then she 
cried for help to break the jar which held her gains. A brisk blow 
with a walking-stick reduced it to fragments, and the work of 
counting began. It was a goodly sum, and Mrs. Bertie Warring- 
ton’s heart swelled with joy, and she and each weary beauty in her 
train felt, as she threw herself back in her carriage to go home, 
that this had been a day of unalloyed triumph. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Hear my soul speak. 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service.— Tempest. 


Mrs. Raymonp was taking Olive home from the bazaar, when 
she suddenly remembered that Lady Brooke had promised to call 
for her. ‘ Never mind,’ said she ; ‘we are now almost at Kensing- 
ton Square ; some one will tell her that you left with me. Get a 
little rest if you can. How tired you will be for the Academy 
Soirée !” 

Olive was not exactly tired; the excitement of the day still 
supported her. Lady Brooke had not returned. Olive ran up- 
stairs to dress for the evening. After a while a servant came to 
tell her that Sir John Ellerton was in the drawing-room. She did 
not feel as if she wanted to see him, but, as her mother had not 
returned, was obliged to go to him as soon as possible. He was 
standing at one of the front windows looking at the convent oppo- 
site, and thinking it a much better place for young and pretty 
girls than that which he had just quitted, when Olive, beauteous 
in pale yellow silk, entered the room. 

‘I have missed my mother,’ said she; ‘I ought to have waited 
for her, but forgot, and came home with my Aunt Raymond.’ 
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‘A day such as this has been to you no doubt causes a great 
deal of forgetfulness,’ said he rather bitterly, and he could scarcely 
tear his eyes away from the convent to bestow a glance on her. 
Olive thought him very disagreeable, and did not see that she was 
bound to speak again. She wondered why he had come. 

‘I suppose Lady Brooke will not be long,’ said he presently. 
‘She invited me to dine here and go to the soirée with her—that 
is why I am here now.’ 

Olive bowed. If he did not see the bow, that was not her 
fault. He sighed heavily. Then she remembered the roses, and 
how hurt he had been about her parting with them. She felt 
rather penitent, and looked round the room for the remainder of 
his bouquet. She went to the table where it was, added a few 
touches to the arrangement which had been made by the servant 
during her absence, and then she showed Sir John how pretty it 
looked ; but all he said was, ‘It is a great pity that you had not 
the whole lot of those roses at the bazaar with you.’ 

‘I told you I was sorry I had sold those I had,’ said she ;—* that 
it was not quite my doing s 

‘You might have made at least thirty pounds if you had had 
these too,’ he added. 

Olive felt that she had heard enough about these roses, and 
really she had been stimulated to sell them quite as much by Mrs. 
Bertie Warrington’s spiteful remark as by any desire to make 
money. Besides, she had already apologised to him. She put the 
glass down and retreated to a distant window, and then he saw 
that she was angry. He was angry too—and yet he wished to set 
this straight; but he was afraid to speak to her, lest, in his present 
state of irritation, he should say something which would make 
things worse. So he stood looking out of the front drawing-room 
window, and she out of the back. After about ten minutes of this, 
Sir John approached Olive’s window and said, ‘ Lady Brooke does 
not seem to be coming.’ 

‘No; I wish she would, for your sake as well as mine.’ 

He came a step nearer, but suddenly stopped short and said, 
‘May I write a note here? You will excuse me, I am sure—you 
don’t seem inclined to talk.’ 

‘f am willing to talk about everything but yellow roses—I 
said I was sorry I had sold them, and still you reproach me.’ 

He began to speak, said something in an excited manner 
which Olive did not hear, and then went to the writing-table 
and took pen, ink, and paper, but was slow to do more. He sat 
for some time, pen in hand, looking at Olive, who thought it very 
stupid of him not to be able to get on with his note at once. At 
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last he made a dash at the paper, and then it was soon covered. 
He folded it with a firm touch, put it in an envelope with an air 
of extreme decision, addressed it after another long look at Olive, 
and just as he had done that, Lady Brooke’s maid came to say 
that her mistress had come home, and was dressing with all speed. 
The dinner was rather dull; all were tired or out of spirits. 

The soirée was as pretty and interesting as it always is, but 
Olive was much too tired to enjoy it thoroughly. To her the pic- 
tures were little more than an unrestful background to a splendidly 
dressed and perpetually moving crowd. The brilliant lights and 
shifting colours confused her, the portraits on the walls blended 
strangely with the people who came to see them, and the picture 
of the scene which} she carried away in her mind’s eye was: little 
else than a kaleidoscopic jumble made up of sheeny silks which 
flashed strange lights, of sparkling jewels, blue ribbons and stars, and 
gay uniforms which even an inch of dust could not tone down to 
sobriety. Mr. Willoughby was there, and looked sulkily mindful 
of Olive’s bad behaviour to him. If he had approached her, she 
would, in spite of her mother’s injunctions, have done her best to 
efface the unpleasant impression it must have made on him, but he 
did not give her the opportunity. Mr. Ardrossan was there, and 
bowed very low when he saw Olive; but Sir John, who followed her 
like a shadow, seemed to bar his approach, and the crowd separated 
them. Very few pictures printed themselves on Olive’s mind. 
The dragons were not terrible enough to alarm her—the distressed 
maidens who awaited their approach, not beautiful enough to ex- 
cite her sympathy. The picture of the year was the interior of 
Blue-Beard’s conservatory of departed wives, and most of the 
beauties of the day—Mrs. Bertie Warrington amongst the number 
—were depicted hanging to large hooks by their back hair. Some 
connoisseurs, however, gave the palm to ‘ Allerleirauh,’ whose mantle 
was most exquisitely painted. A long quotation from Grimm ex- 
plained the motive of the picture, Allerleirauh was a beautiful: 
princess who, in-order to postpone her marriage sine die, insisted 
that the fur and feathers of a thousand different species of beasts 
and birds should be gathered together and worked into a mantle 
for her. The thousand different textures of the garment were 
rendered with most admirable fidelity, and there was a constant 
buzz of delighted amazement before this picture. 

Olive’s eyes strayed away from these garish glories to a smaller 
picture which was placed just above. A bit of blue sky and an 
ash-bough drooping down to a river bed with quiet grey stones in 
it, made her wish that the peacock’s eyes of this mythical lady's 
mantle were not so bright, or the red of her hair not so pronouneed ; 
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for, whether this landscape was well or ill painted, she felt a plea- 
sure in looking at it. The artist had done his best to realise a 
scene like ever so many that she remembered, with little thought, 
perhaps, of the fantastic juxtaposition which his work was destined 
to suffer. 

A block occurred. One or two vigorous technicalities which met 
her ear showed that the crowd was not entirely composed of non- 
workers or of sympathetic amateurs; and if she had been at all 
acquainted with the language of the studio, she might have gathered 
what some of the painter’s brethren, at all events, thought of the 
picture which interested her. 

‘ He’s got a deal of good stuff into that picture,’ said a gentle- 
man with a long waving brown beard. 

‘H’m! Far too much!’ muttered another. ‘He was at it 
down there last autumn. He wants breadth sadly, to my mind.’ 

‘IT saw him there too,’ said a third; ‘I told him at the time he 
was getting it as tight as a drum!’ 

‘ Tight!’ exclaimed a fourth. ‘No, the brush-work’s good 
enough. Mind, that foxy thing below plays the very mischief 
with its tone. It will look all right when it comes out. Has 
old Gregson got it ?’ 

‘No, he has bought those herring-boats. He said he was short 
of marines.’ 

‘ Ardrossan is turning a very good buyer, but he is using up 
his wall-space far too fast.’ The speaker turned round, and en- 
countered Mr. Ardrossan’s fixed gaze. He had come to look at 
Olive’s picture. Faintly disconcerted, the artist and his friends 
moved away ; and just as Mr. Ardrossan was saying a few words to 
Olive, and she was waiting for an opportunity to ask him some 
questions about the landscape she liked so much, Sir John Ellerton 
came up and broke off the conversation by saying, ‘ Miss Brooke, I 
am sent by Lady Brooke: she is in the supper-room, and wishes you 
to join her. Will you take my arm ?’ 

Olive was very sorry he had not waited five minutes longer. 
She wished Mr. Ardrossan had been the one to offer his arm. Sir 
John was never much of a companion, and to-night he was duller 
than usual. 

The first thing which met Olive’s sight when she returned home 
from Burlington House was a note from Sir John to herself lying 
on the hall table with the other letters. He had laid it there as 
he went out. She felt vexed when she saw it; she did not 
care for him enough to enjoy a quarrel with him, and this, no 
doubt, was a continuation of the great yellow-rose dispute, or 
perhaps apologies for what had already occurred. 
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‘ For you, Olive,’ said Lady Brooke suspiciously, as they went 
upstairs together. 


‘Yes, for me, but I am sure I don’t want it. What can he 


-have to write about? he only left us twenty minutes since, and 


dreadfully tiresome he has been!’ Olive opened the note listlessly, 
but soon uttered a cry of surprise—it was an offer of marriage as 
well as an apology. ‘ What a nuisance!’ she cried, as she tossed 
it across the table to Lady Brooke. ‘ How can he be so stupid?’ 

‘ My dear child,’ cried Lady Brooke warmly, ‘ with all my heart 
I congratulate you on having won the love of a very good and 
honourable man! I have seen this coming for some time, and it 
has made me very happy.’ 

Olive looked rueful. ‘ What am I to do about it ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing to-night, of course. You have had a long tiring 
day ; don’t let this prevent your sleeping.’ 

‘But it will. I shall be thinking all night long how to say no 
civilly.’ 

‘Say no!’ cried Lady Brooke; ‘I never heard of such folly! 
How could you say no?’ 

‘I do not want to say yes.’ 

* But it would be madness to say no,’ 

‘Would it? I am very sorry—but why madness, if it is what I 
wish to say ?’ 

‘Do you not love him ?’ 

‘ Love him !—of course not!’ 

‘ You don’t dislike him ?’ 

‘By no means—I am indifferent—lI have no particular feeling 
of any kind about him, except when he is as disagreeable as he was 
to-day.’ 

‘ Ah, I see,’ said Lady Brooke. ‘ He has been too precipitate— 
that’s all. For, no girl in her senses could be indifferent to what he 
offers you. Think what he offers you, and what a kind rich hus- 
band he would be! You would spend your life in perfect happiness.’ 

‘But I am quite happy now without him.’ 

‘1 dare say you are—most people would be so—but how long 
do you expect your present life to last ? A very short time, I should 
say, if you look on things properly. Let me advise you not to 
count on much more of it ; but we won’t talk of that now: the thing 
to settle is what kind of an answer to give SirJohn. I think, my- 
self, that he has been in too great a hurry; but I dare say your 
little quarrel to-day is partly to blame for that. Answer a few 
questions, Olive—you have no invincible dislike to him ?’ 

‘Certainly not. As a mere friend I rather like him, but that is 
all. I know I shall never do more.’ 
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* How can you tell ?’” 

‘I am certain I shall not.’ 

‘Then, I am certain you will like him a great deal more 
—quite certain; and, at any rate, there can be no harm in try- 
ing.’ 

* What is the use of trying ? I know I never shall.’ 

‘ Olive, I must know better than you. It would be very wrong 
not to try. Let me answer Sir John. Let me tell him that he 
has been too precipitate—that you have no feeling with regard to 
him which would permit youto accept himnow. Let me beg him 
to continue on his old footing of friendliness, and not to say another 
word about this until I give him a hint that he may. You your- 
self can tell me when I may do that.’ 

‘And if I never tell you to give him this hint, nothing more 
will be said ?’ exclaimed Olive, who felt that, if the matter could 
be thus arranged, she was slipping very agreeably out of a dis- 
agreeable situation. 

‘ Exactly,’ replied Lady Brooke. ‘ But, Olive, you must marry 
some one, and I do not see how you could find any one half so good 
and kind and handsome as poor Sir John. And now go to bed. It 
is two o’clock ; you had better have a long rest inthe morning. If 
you are up in time for Mrs. Beauchamp’s luncheon, that is quite 
enough: that you must be.’ 

‘You must marry some one,’ repeated Olive to herself, as she 
went upstairs. ‘I wonder whether that is true. How odd it 
sounds!’ Well, even if it were certain that she must marry some 
one, she did not believe she should ever marry Sir John; but she 
was too utterly weary to care much about that or anything, and 
fell asleep almost as soon as her head touched the pillow. 

Lady Brooke wasastir betimes, and off to Lady Ellerton’s house 
in Wilton Place. She saw both mother andson. She told Sir John 
all that she had said she would tell him, and just a little more; for 
she allowed him to believe that Olive was, on the whole, very well 
disposed to his suit, but not prepared to pledge herself for life on 
so short an acquaintance. ‘She must see more of you,’ said Lady 
Brooke. ‘She must see you more intimately, and get to know how 
good and kind you are, and how safe it would be for her to entrust 
her happiness to your keeping; then I am sure she would say yes, 
and be as happy when she had done so as either you or I could 
wish.’ Lady Brooke had, as usual, a scheme, and was, as usual, en- 
tirely successful. 

‘You think I may hope a little ?’ 

‘I think you might hope a great deal, if she knew you better. 
I must try to arrange to throw. you together more unrestrainedly— 
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but I am sure I don’t know how to do it. We are never alone in 
London ; or, if such a thing does occur for once, one happy day drives 
another into the background. Let me see—how difficult every 
thing is! This is July—the very end of July—my sister, Mrs. 
Ullathorne, will probably return in the autumn, and then we shall 
have to go to India.’ 

This was the first time Lady Brooke had ever fixed a date for her 
return, and Sir John had doubtless often heard her talk in a very 
different strain; but a lover’s heart is always open to alarms, and 
India is so very far away. 

‘Oh, don’t fix any time for your return!’ cried he. 

‘ And could you not spend a month or two with us in Scotland ?’ 
said Lady Ellerton. ‘ We go down there in ten days—at least, I 
do, for I am afraid my son will not go unless you do. 

This was the very thing Lady Brooke was pining todo. She 
was for the moment weary of London and its fatigues, and longing 
for coolness and rest and fresh air. ‘It would be very nice—de- 
lightful! I must ask Olive.’ 

‘You seem in as great bondage to Olive as I am to this big 
boy of mine,’ exclaimed Lady Ellerton, looking tenderly at her 
handsome son. 

‘I think I won’t be in bondage,’ said Lady Brooke. ‘Tell “se 
when you would like us to come, and I will accept your kind invi- 
tation as freely as you give it.’ 

‘ We go on the 9th: we are forced to be there a day or two be- 
fore the 12th. We shall be delighted to receive you as soon after 
the 9th as you can come.’ 

‘Oh, but have you a large party?’ said Lady Brooke, who 
sincerely hoped they had. 

‘Oh no, some few friends are coming, but we will try to keep 
our numbers down; we will let the young folks have every oppor- 
tunity of seeing each other.’ 

‘And that is all that is required to make them happy in the 
way we wish,’ ejaculated Lady Brooke fervently. ‘She loves you 
already as a mother; I know she does.’ 

Olive’s scruples were overruled. She said that, ‘ under the 
circumstances, it would be very disagreeable to be in the same house 
with Sir John, and be obliged to see so much of him.’ 

‘I think it is his mother’s house, and I do not see how any one 
could have a stronger motive to pay a visit than you have now. 
He is a very kind, nice fellow, and has been extremely good to us. 
It would be frightfully bad conduct to refuse to pay this visit. He 
says that he hopes, when you know him better, you will like him 
more. You can’t say, “I don’t want to know you better or like 
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you more,” for a refusal to go to Scotland would be tantamount 
to saying that.’ 

‘ But would it be so wrong, when I am certain it is of no use to 
go?’ 

Lady Brooke turned round with a light in her eyes which Olive 
had never seen before. ‘Of course it would. Olive, I sometimes 
wonder at you.’ 

‘It is not that I don’t want to care for him, it is that I can’t. 
If you allow me a choice, I should like to decline this visit.’ 

‘TI allow you no choice. Of course we go to Scotland. Our 
visit there does not in any way bind you to accept Sir John. It 
only amounts to this, that you have sufficient regard for my wishes 
to go to Invergrudie, and to do your best to see him in a favourable 
light when there—I insist on you doing that!’ 

‘But then you will make him promise not to be always teasing 
me to marry him? He is not to say another word about it until 
I say he may.’ 

*‘ Agreed,’ said Lady Brooke. 


Cuarter XV. 


The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain.—Havilet. 


InverGcRrop!iz, Sir John Ellerton’s shooting-lodge, was two miles 
from the head of one of the finest lochs on the west coast of Scot- 
land—one which stretched in three long windings for nearly twenty 
miles from the sea. Olive had caught a glimpse of the loch from 
the top of the pass through which she was driving, and very 
spectral and forbidding the mountain ranges, sweeping down 
to the leaden-coloured water, with a straight grey line of cloud cut- 
ting off their summits, and a band of fading yellow sky below, 
had appeared to her. She had never seen a mountain, but had read 
many fine things about them, and was quite prepared to find them 
going straight up into the clouds—nay, even leaning over in places ; 
but her first impression, so far, was one of dreariness rather than of 
sublimity. Lady Brooke may have had the same feeling ; for when 
the carriage stopped at the lodge-gate she exclaimed, ‘I would 
rather see the inside of the Ellertons’ house than all the tiresome 
mountains in the world!’ 

Sir John had heard the sound of wheels; he was waiting for 
them by the open door. Lady Ellerton received them most warmly, 
and after their long and tiring journey the prospect of rest seemed 
delicious. Lady Ellerton took them upstairs, and, having left Lady 
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Brooke in the room which was to be hers, took Olive to one near 
it—the prettiest in the house, and said, ‘ I have chosen this for you, 
dear, because I fancied you would like the view from it. You 
must stay with us three months, and then I hope you will have 
learnt for yourself what a dear fellow my son is. He is rather shy 
and reserved, but, when you know him, one of the most warm-hearted 
and honourable men living! Don’t look frightened, dear—-I shall 
not say another word on this subject; but you know what is the 
wish of my heart, as well as his.’ 

‘ But,’ said Olive nervously—and tears stood in her eyes as she 
spoke—‘ if I find I can’t-——’ 

Lady Ellerton kissed her kindly. ‘ Dear child, it will be a great 
grief to me, but I shall still be the gainer by this visit.’ Lady 
Ellerton’s pretty courtesies made Olive feel quite happy. 

Very eagerly indeed did she draw up the blind of her window 
next morning and look out. _ Beyond the garden and a fir-plant- 
ation stretched a level plain, with a few humpy hillocks and 
low bushes here and there, and patches of heather; then came a 
thin line of intensely blue water, and over this rose a bare mass of 
mountain, shapeless and herbless, but bright and ruddy with the 
morning sun, which made every scar and furrow visible. One 
white fleck of mist was hovering in the ravine between it and its 
neighbour mountain, which was steeper, and seemed to assume more 
of the airs of chieftainship. Olive did not at first think much of 
their height, but gradually she began to make out, on the sides of 
the further mountain, the red stems of fir-trees ; she could trace fine 
threads of silver among its roughnesses of rock and stone; and the 
smoke which rose from a rude hovel at the foot of this silver- 
streaked wall made her feel that the element of size, at all events, 
was not wanting in the scene. She longed to see more, especially 
to see round that point which stopped the line of blue water. 

For the first fortnight she had more opportunity of improving 
her acquaintance with Lady Ellerton than with her son. A large 
party had been asked to Invergrudie before Olive herself had been 
invited. These were principally gentlemen, and to them Sir John 
was obliged to devote himself. This did not seem to prevent him 
from being perfectly happy. He and they gave their whole minds 
to slaughter, and even when at home their thoughts ran almost 
entirely in that direction. Sometimes, when they were shooting 
or fishing in some manageable district where they could be ap- 
proached by carriages, the ladies conveyed their luncheon to them ; 
but, for the most part, they were absent until dinner-time, when 
they came home full of their day’s sport and of other days which 
lay before them. Sir John Ellerton seemed another being. The 
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truth, however, was that he was not quite so absorbed in the 
pleasures of sport as he appeared; but he had received so many 
admonitions as to his behaviour to Olive, and had been obliged to 
give so many promises not even to hint at his affection for her 
until he received permission, that he was afraid to approach her 
even in the presence of others. He liked to think that she was 
staying in his house, and that he should have the pleasure of see- 
ing her when he went home; but as for talking to her, or doing 
anything to advance his suit, he dared not; besides, he felt that 
his dear, kind, quick-witted mother was sure to be working for him 
in his absence, and would manage everything a thousand times 
better for him than he could possibly do for himself. Olive seemed 
supremely happy, and his heart grew light as he saw it. She was 
never tired of roaming about the garden and grounds. 

‘ You should join her sometimes,’ said Lady Ellerton. 

‘I can’t. You have forced me to make so many promises, that 
I feel as if I dared not say anything at all to her. I never seem to 
have anything 1o say when I am with her now. If she would let 
things be settled as we wish, it would be quite different.’ 

‘She is very fond of animals,’ said his mother. ‘ Show her your 
dogs and horses, and let her see how fond they are of you—that 
would please her.’ 

Next day, in came Sir John with a very pretty pigeon in his 
hand—a shy-eyed, bright-necked, fluttering little creature, which 
cared for no caresses. Olive took it in her hand, but the longing to 
escape which she saw in the bird’s eyes pained her. ‘It is kind of 
you to bring this pretty creature to show me,’ said she, ¢ but it 
makes it very miserable—may I open the window and let it go?’ 

‘Oh no,’ cried he, taking it from her and putting it into his 
pocket again ; ‘I am going to fly my falcon on the terrace; will 
you come and see it ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was her answer; ‘ but what has the falcon to do with the 
pigeon ?’ 

‘Come and see. It is very pretty to see it strike it.’ 

Olive shuddered. ‘But you don’t deliver over that poor 
frightened little thing to a great cruel falcon?’ 

‘I must keep the falcon in practice,’ replied Sir John. 

‘Tell me what you do,’ 

‘Ob no,’ cried Lady Ellerton, ‘don’t talk about it—I hate it 
too! The pigeon has no chance—I hate all unequal matches, 
Take it away, John—I wish you would get rid of that falcon.’ 

No more pigeons were brought to Olive, but she knew that 
they were immolated daily; and she was not fond of men who 
spent the cream of their lives in shooting, and could not endure 
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Sir John’s habit of calling the troops of pretty rabbits which she 
was constantly surprising, and which tossed up their heels and 
seampered off at her approach, ‘nasty vermin.’ Her ideal of 
perfect happiness was to dwell in some place like Invergrudie on 
terms of such close friendship with all living creatures that they 
should look on her as one of their best friends, and never dream of 
taking to flight when she surprised them. She wondered much at 
Sir John and his companions. They were living in the most ex- 
quisite scenery—they never so much as thought of it, apart from 
the shootable creatures which it harboured—mountains, moors, and 
lochs were simply growing-grounds for birds, beasts, and fishes, 
which did not flourish without these advantages. They went out 
early, came home late—so tired, too, that it was just as much as 
they could sometimes do to keep awake; but of what value was 
their day’s work to any one? What was their aim in life? Olive 
could discover none beyond a desire to get their time over 
pleasantly. Politics touched some of them a little; but only in 
the way of personal hatred of those who thought differently 
from themselves, for whom no execration was too deep. There 
were books at Invergrudie; but Sir John had read none of them, 
and if he lived to a hundred would read nothing but a sporting 
novel or newspaper. Whatever might be Olive’s feeling with 
regard to Sir John, she was quite in love with his mother. She 
had admired her in London, but now she learnt to know her 
thoroughly. It was a daily delight to her to watch the pretty 
white-haired old lady fulfil the duties of her happy country life 
with a grace and kindliness which added a charm to the most in- 
significant of them. She was so sweet-natured, and so necessary 
to the well-being of her whole household, that no event ever took 
place of which she was not the mainspring and centre. She was 
beloved by every one in the house. Dogs, cats, birds, and horses 
were all dear friends of hers; and though she sat so placidly with 
her knitting and embroidery in her hands that any one might have 
said that she allowed nothing to distract her from her work but an 
occasional peep at a jagged edge of Ben Luichart which towered 
above the silver birches and pines of the park, these quiet morn- 
ings of Lady Ellerton’s always brought good to some one near her. 
Olive loved her instinctively, and soon found herself telling all her 
thoughts to her. She talked to Lady Ellerton about Austerfield 
and Aunt Lettice, of her anxiety about her uncle’s health, of ker 
dread lest her father might not love her when he saw her, and of 
every other fear or fancy which agitated her heart. Nothing was 
kept back from her new friend except such things as related to 
Sir John, and Olive could even have spoken of him to Lady 
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Ellerton with far more ease than to her own mother. Lady 
Brooke was thoroughly comfortable at Invergrudie—a trifle dull ; 
but she was worn out by the gaieties of London and really re- 
quired a rest, and she was enjoying one now which was perfect. 
She stayed in her own room until midday, and then, wrapped in a 
deliciously warm white shawl of Lady Ellerton’s knitting, she 
seated herself in some pleasant corner in the garden. When Olive 
and Lady Ellerton had gone their little rounds of chicken-feeding 
and conservatory-visiting, they found her there looking soft and 
purring and velvety. She really looked very pretty ; her delicate 
colour was returning, her smooth brown hair lay softly on her 
temples, she spoke in tender cooing accents, and seemed to have 
settled down at Invergrudie for life. 

It was many weeks before Sir John ventured to seek Olive’s 
society except as it were by accident. Then he sometimes 
deserted his friends and joined her in her little walks. ‘ You are: 
not dull here?’ he said. 

‘Oh no, very happy. I never saw mountains till I came here 
—how splendid they are, and how they grow on one!’ 

‘I never fancied you would be happy in a country place. No 
one who knew you in London could have imagined you would be. 
You thought of nothing but balls and parties from early morning 
till late night.’ 

‘I know,’ said Olive, rather ashamed; ‘but it was my first 
season—I should tire of that.’ 

‘ Nay, I don’t quarrel with you for it: one must do something. 
I am sure I should be very dull in town if I did not go out so much; 
—just as I should be dull here if I had no shooting ;---but you have 
nothing at all here, and that is why it is so good of you to seem so 
happy.’ 

‘Nothing here! the place is beautiful. I could look at the 
lights upon those mountains for hours together !’ 

‘Oh, Iam so glad! If you like being here—we could always 
—but I am forgetting—’ said he, checking himself by a violent 
effort—‘ we are not to talk about that.’ 

Olive liked him infinitely better at Invergrudie than she had 
ever done in London, but she, too, did not want to talk about that. 

‘My mother has been telling me,’ he continued, ‘how fond you 
were of some country place where you stayed when you were a 
child—a very jolly place with a running stream through some 
meadows. I wish you would go a little walk with me—we have 
never had a walk together yet. I want to show you a stream we 
have here. It is really rather fine, and it’s a place you can’t see 
when you are driving.’ 
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‘I should like very much to see it; but, if we go, won't they 
wonder where we are ?’ 

‘Oh no, they will guess that we are out together, and that, you 
know, will please them, for they are awfully anxious that we should 
—oh, I beg your pardon; I am always forgetting! But let me 
show you the stream—they will know we are all right.’ 

Sir John’s blunders were very stupid; but, on the whole, Olive 
liked him rather better for them. They, at any rate, showed that 
his mind was so full of the one subject of herself and of his wish 
that she should care for him, that everything which was said led 
up to it with absolute certainty. 

They left the grounds for their walk. Sir John was equipped 
for a day’s shooting ; and, as he led Olive across a rough bit of the 
moor, she could not help smiling at the contrast there was between 
herself and her big companion and the Olive and Willie of other 
days. She was now dressed in a pretty white cambric—not even 
a crease ruffled its purity—her hat was a white straw with lace 
and primroses. The Olive of old used to be often rather dirty 
and dilapidated. She fell into the streams, or tore her frock, or 
got ‘ over her boot-tops’ in the mud. The Olive of the present 
day was, as her maid would have said, ‘much more conform- 
able.’ 

It was the very day for a long walk. Her bright eyes brightened 
with pleasure at all she saw, and her pretty colour grew still 
prettier. Sir John strode on by her side with rich sunburnt ‘ace. 
There was a look of faint anxiety in his intensely deep blue eyes. 

‘I know,’ said he, ‘ that this river of ours is nothing very par- 
ticular—not grand in any way, or the kind of thing to make the 
least bit of fuss about, but still I should like you to see it—you 
might admire it. Tell me what the river you used to care about 
so much was like—I hope it was not bigger than ours.’ 

‘River!’ laughed Olive ; ‘it was not a river at all! it was a 
common little running stream ; but it went zig-zagging about the 
fields, and sometimes its banks were high, and sometimes they 
were low, and bits of them fell off and made islands, and you could 
stand on them, and it had fancies of its own, and at one time it 
would flow on tolerably quietly in a smooth brown current with 
something like shooting stars of gold in it, and at another it 
dashed quite fiercely against the stones that came in its way, and 
made the prettiest gurgling noises possible.’ 

‘Still, pleaded Sir John, ‘you don’t care so much for that 
stream and that country place where it was, that you could never 
let yourself be fond of any other?’ 

Certainly not! that would be absurd! Of course I could be 
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fond of another, and many others—it is merely a pleasant recollec- 
tion of a happy time when I was a child; I should have forgotten 
about the little village where it was long ago, I dare say, if I had 
been to other country places since; but I have not. I have been 
from home, of course, but only to horrible sea-side towns with 
crowded beaches—Ramsgate, and Brighton, and Margate.’ 

‘How was Dr. Brooke when you last heard from him?’ in- 
quired Sir John. 

‘Oh, better! he is at home, but he has to be very careful. 
This illness of his is such a bad thing for him—he will lose his 
practice if it goes on.’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ said he, ‘supposing that thing which 
we are not to talk about takes place—that all goes well, you 
know,’ he added nervously, ‘and you are some day mistress here— 
let me say it—it is for the sake of saying something about Dr. 
Brooke—this mountain air is the very best thing for doing good 
to people who are ill as he is, and he could come here whenever 
he liked, and go backwards and forwards to his patients sometimes 
—they would never know when he was away. You would like that, 
wouldn't you, if it cured him ?’ 

Like that! Olive’s love for her uncle was a passion—if coming 
here would restore his health, she was almost tempted to—she 
sighed at first, she could not speak—then she remembered that 
she must not let Sir John indulge false hopes, and said—‘ Please 
don’t let us talk of that, Sir John.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said he. ‘I know I ought not, but I never liked 
any man more than I liked your uncle when I first saw him.’ 
Olive looked at him as he said this, and thought she had never seen 
an honester and kinder face. They were walking along a wide, 
rough road across the moor. The heather was bright with purple 
flowers, the air was light and exhilarating ; it made Olive feel so 
buoyant and happy, that she could readily believe in its power of 
healing. ‘ What is that break in the grass and heather?’ she asked 
after a while. 

‘ That’s the river! That’s where we are going. It is a dan- 
gerous sort of place—you never know there is a river at all until 
you are on the bank just above it!’ 

That was true, but that was not the worst; for when you were 
on these banks you found that they were deeply undercut, and had 
a trick of falling. The channel of the river, which was some twenty 
feet below, was nearly choked up by masses of rock and earth which 
had fallen. Through these a dark sluggish chocolate-coloured 
stream slowly wound its way, or lay in sullen and malignant-look- 
ing pools. Sometimes it was lost to view altogether, and once, 
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when Olive bent forward to try to trace it, she found it was stealing 
in a deep inky current under the very bit of bank on which she was 
standing. The bank was undercut andthe lower part of it thoroughly 
worn away by the deadly persistence of the stream. She started 
back terrified, and could have clung to Sir John for safety. He 
saw little cause for alarm. ‘If we were to fall in!’ said she, shud- 
dering. 

‘It would be all over with us. These pools are tremendously 
deep, and then the banks are precipitous—-no, a fellow would have 
a mighty poor chance who got in there!’ 

‘ But how grand the river is!’ cried she. ‘It is awful to see it 
stealthily eating at the very life of those rocks; and then, in the 
places where it has got its way and worked them out and made a 
deep bed for itself, how it swirls round and round, and seems to 
enjoy itself in horrible, cruel delight!’ Olive was fascinated. 

‘Do you like it ?’ he asked. 

‘ Like it! Oh no!’ cried she. ‘It is a fine sight, but so awful, 
I can hardly bear to look—I shall dream of this.’ 

‘Then I ought not to have brought you,’ said Sir John, afraid 
she would like Invergrudie less now that she knew of this trea- 
cherous enemy which lay so near it. 

‘Oh no, thank you for bringing me—I owe a strange new sen- 
sation to you—but do look there !’ 

‘ What is it?’ cried Sir John, afraid she had become aware of 
yet another danger. 

‘Look at those ferns—I’d give anything to get them, but it is 
quite impossible.’ 

One fern was much the same as another to Sir John, who said, 
*I dare say you will find lots of them nearer home.’ 

‘Oh no, it isa rare kind; I saw a picture of it in Sowerby last 
night, and thought then how I should like to find it myself.’ 

‘Tl get it for you,’ he cried with great alacrity. 

‘How? You are not going to try to get across the river. I could 
not think of allowing you to climb down those rocks for me.’ 

‘No one could do that!’ he replied, smiling at her townish 
ignorance ; ‘ besides, the water is often twenty feet deep! No, Iam 
not going that way. Will you wait here till I run home ? I'll soon 
get you as many plants of it as you like.’ 

Olive thought he was going round some other way. ‘ I'll wait,’ 
she said ; ‘ but I don’t think I dare stay here; I shall be sucked into 
the river in spite of myself, if Ido. It has such a strange fascina- 
tion.’ 

‘No, not here: come with me; I'll put you somewhere where 
you will be quite out of danger.’ He was pleased to think that she 
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felt safe while with him—he was very happy. He led her back to 
the road, and cut down a quantity of heather, with which he made 
a bright flowery throne for her. ‘ Now promise to sit there till I 
return, and not to go near the river.’ That done, he ran off home- 
wards. He was wonderfully quick, and soon disappeared. ‘ Poor 
fellow!’ said Olive, ‘he does not mind taking a little trouble for 
me.’ After some time he returned with a long pole in his hand, 
but no ferns. ‘ But the ferns ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘I have not got them yet.’ 

‘I thought you were going across some bridge. I have been 
expecting every instant to see you on the other side.’ 

‘ There is no bridge! That’s not how I mean to do it.’ 

‘Then, you hook them over with that pole,’ said Olive; ‘ but 
I can’t think how you mean to do it. You may poke them 
out of the ground with your pole, if it is long enough, but they 
will all fall into the river when you have done it.’ 

He laughed and said, ‘ Come and see how I get them, but you 
shall not go near the river’s edge.’ He took her throne in his 
arms, and put it down at a safe distance ; he made her promise not 
to stir from it during his absence ; then he went to the very edge 
of the bank, fixed his pole on a flat rock in the centre of the stream, 
and with one swinging leap he was high in mid-air, and when he 
descended he was across the river. Olive had never either seen or 
dreamed of such a proceeding, but he was safe almost before she 
could scream. The ferns grew just under the edge of the opposite 
bank—he soon came back with some. 

‘Supposing you had swerved, or slipped, and fallen in ? ’ said she, 
still unreconciled to the danger which he had incurred. 

‘You would have been sorry for me, at any rate,’ said he ten- 
derly. ‘ But there was not the least danger—I did nothing that 
was not perfectly easy and sa‘e—don’t fancy I did.’ He helped 
her to put the ferns in a bundle, and together they went home. 

( To be continted.) 





